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The Plague of Egy 


Marriat law has 
Egypt and tanks are patrolling the 
of fashionable Cairo. In prison lie some, 3,000 
suspects, including trade union leaders 
veniently rounded up by the police for alleged 
complicity in the riots. Having sacked the Watd 
Cabinet, and peremptorily selected a Palace 
nominee as Prime Minister, King Farouk 
console himself tor the loss of his favourite night 
club with the thought that, unlike 
Sixteenth, he has smashed the national revolu- 
By so doing, he ! 
Government a last chance oi reaching an agres 
with the corrupt 
only friends in Egypt 
Mossadegq Tudeh. After Aly 
Pasha—the night of the long knives 
Meanwhile across the desert in the ¢ 
Zone 100.000 British soldier soon to be rein- 
forced by another trom Germany 
keep watch bebind barbed wire over the vast 
string of camps, airfields marshalling 
vards which make up Britain’s £105m. Middle 
Eastern base. Within this Zone live 400,000 
Egyptians, inhabitants for the most part of Port 
Said, Ismailia Fayid, which 
depend for their livelihood on the Canal and the 
British Army. But to-day the Egyptian labour 
on which the base depends has been withdrawn 
Che 100,000 are surrounded by 400,000 embit 
tered enemies, deplorabiy ready to retaliate by 
murder and arson for the 
Ismailia.” We the word 
because that is what the use 


been declared throughout 


smoking ruins 


con 


can 
Louts the 


tion has given the British 


ment coterie of plutocrats 


Atter 
Maher 


who are our 


the 
inal 
division 


depots 


and three towns 


massacre of 
use * massacre’ 
of Centurion tanks 
to storm a police barracks must appear 


Feyptian and, indeed, to Moslem 


LY 


To 


any 


them, this is crude imperialism: it compels a 


backward people under a shameful Government 
to bow to British inter Anglo-American 
aintenance of the British 
base in Egypt whatever the Egyptians or other 
Middle Eastern peopk So British 
troops teach the Egyptians a lesson in democracy 
by blowing forty policemen to pieces 
sion of the affair is one 
has a legal right to maintain 
in the Canal Zone until 1956, and 
of the Cairo Government to tear 


ests. 
strategy requires the 1 


may desire. 


Ot course, this ve 
sided. Britain 
10,000 troops 
il Was W 
up the 


students to cop 


rong 


1936 treaty and 
the 
] 


ther political 


encourage university 
*sstul Israeli methods 
aspirations. This 1s 
remains that the strong- 
which the Cabinet 
Erskine to use 


end in an 


suce 
of achieving 
but 


all true the tact 


arm methods authorised 


General were bound sooner or 


later to incident as Odious as the 
shooung, and bound in its aftermath 

a popular rising in Cairo. Now King 
da breathing space, but, if 
strong-arm methods continue, it will not 
Another collision between the 
British Army and Egyptian police, and partisans 


Anmiritsar 
to produck 
Farouk has achiey 
those 
be for long. 
in the Canal Zone will set off revolutionary dis- 
turbances which can only be suppressed by the 
occupation of Cairo and Alexandria. 

There is litth doubt that this policy i 

some people in Whitehall. They 

that no Egyptian Government, even it itis 
picked by King Farouk, could dare to as 
to the retention by Britain of the Suez base. They 


»a] . 
reais 


hand 


realise, too, that the proposal to transform this 
into a Middle Eastern defence base by the 
addition of American, French and Turkish 


! 


rely adds insult to injury. Since this 


me 


1s so, they argue, we must impose on Egypt a 
regime suitable to our requirements even if this 


involves us in a colonial war 
We believe that Mr. Eden see: 
policy 


that a British 
of this kind in Egypt would be as insane 
is MacArthur's plan for blitzing the Chinese 
into submission. But if he is not prepared to 
break Egyptian resistance, what is Mr 
Does he seriously 
happened at Ismailia, that 


ernment 


Eden’s 
believe what 
Egypuan Gov- 
can agree under any conditions to the 
presence of British troops after 1956? If he 
does not, what intend to do in 
years time when the Treaty expires? 


policy? after 


in\ 


does he four 
In the 
long run, there is only one way out of this 
impasse. We have often urged that the inter- 
national waterways of the world, including Suez, 
should be placed under U.N. protection and 
guarded by U.N. soldiers. Even if this is not 
immediately practicable, the British Government 
hould declare it to be its long-term aim. Mean- 
while, since it is useless as well as immoral to 
retain by sheer force a military base in a hostile 
country, we should tell the world that we are 
not prepared to let British soldiers be used for 

fious task from which other 


modi Powers 
derive benefit with no risk 


to themselves, and 
we should announce the date by which we have 
evacuate. In the 
hould negotiate an: agreement 


great 


decided to Meantime, we 
with a friendly 
country which might accept the presence of our 
troops. On this subject, the lesson of Palestine 
is not irrelevant. If we do not act voluntarily 
while there is still time, we shall sooner or 
later act under compulsion. 





114 
Report After Washington 


In his preliminary report to the Commons, Mr. 
Churchill did little to dispel the uneasiness which 
the country feels about the precise nature of the 
understandings reached between Prime Minister 
and President. Declining to give any details of 
intentions concerning Korea “ which might assist 
the enemy,’ Mr. Churchill assured the House 
that no new “formal commitments” had been 
entered into, before or during his visit; but, as 
we have pointed out, the principal ground for 
disquiet is lest the tenor of informal discussion 
of Pentagon projects (however hypothetical) may 
have led the Americans to believe that Britain 
has now acquiesced in contingent plans for 
“carrying the war to China” in default of an 
early Korean truce. It is this aspect of the 
Washington talks, and not Mr. Churchill's pain 
at “being forced to accept in principle” a U.S. 
Admiral’s flag on the Atlantic, that the House 
must probe in next week’s debate. 


Budget on March 4 

The interim the Chancellor’s 
“crisis” statement is emphasised by the 
announcement that the Budget will be intro 
duced on March 4—nearly a month before the 
accounts for the current year are closed. Since 
March revenue can be estimated with fair pre 
cision, and March expenditure is always con 
ditioned largely by Treasury decisions how 
much to “bring in,” there are no insuperable 
technical difficulties in this procedure; but it is 
sufficiently unusual to have given rise at 


nature of 


« 


once 
to a variety of speculations as to its implications. 
Does it mean that the Government is toying 
with the idea of a snap election in the hope of 
securing an impressive mandate for its “ sol- 
vency” programme before the cuts begin to 
hurt? Or is it simply that, in the interests of 
the textile trades, Mr. Butler is anxious to end 
as soon as possible the present disturbing uncer 
tainty as to the future of Purchase Tax? 

We believe that the explanation is rather to 
be found in the simple fact that the effects, 
direct and indirect, of the Chancellor’s proposals 
are bound to be sharply inflationary and that, 
given the essentials ef Tory policy—rejection of 
the sort of controls which would largely solve 
the problem by increasing enforced savings, and 
a determination to place the burden of rearma- 
ment mainly on the working class—it is logical 
to lose no time in applying general deflationary 
measures. By cutting imports by £500m. and 
proposing to switch an additional £250m. of 
British production to exports, Mr. Butler is 
creating an inflationary shortage of domestic 
supplies which is certain to be made more acute 
by coming wage demands: as they realise that 
the Tory plan is to squeeze their members’ 
pockets by the price mechanism, the trade unions 
will be quick, and rightly quick, to invoke the 
price mechanism on their own (wages) account. 
It is true that ‘total purchasing power will 
be decreased by the retrenchment in Govern- 
ment expenditure and by the heavy cuts in 
capital investment—a step disastrous for this 
country’s long-term prospects; and the restric- 
tions on hire purchase will certainly lessen the 
demand for durable consumers’ goods. But 
these restrictions will not lessen, and may even 


increase, the buying of non-durable goods. 


Hence the early Budget, we conclude, is designed 
to attempt the achievement of two objects—the 
reduction of wages and incomes by the fiscal 
weapon, and the creation of unemployment 
which will make it easier both to resist wage 
demands and to switch labour to rearmament. 


Partial Control of Labour 

The new Notification of Vacancies Order pro- 
vides that, except in the case of coal-mining, 
agriculture, shipping and docks, employers will 
again be obliged, after February 25, to hire 
workers through employment exchanges. There 
is to be no direction of labour, and no worker 
will be compelled to take the job offered him 
by the employment exchange. In practice, how 
ever, since no employer can hire them directly, 
the unemployed will be bound to seek work 
through the exchanges, where persuasion will 
doubtless be exercised to induce men and women 
to accept jobs in armaments and export indus 
tries exclusively. In so far, therefore, as unem 
ployment is creaged in industries and firms cater- 
ing for the home market, the Order may do 
something to bring about a gradual switch of 
manpower. On the other hand, the results 
achieved when Mr. Isaacs assumed, in 1947, 
sull wider powers to “guide” labour, were not 
If Sir Walter Monckton hopes to 
secure by means of the Order a tithe of the 
500,000 additional engineers who, it is esti- 
mated, will be needed by 1953 tor rearmament 
work, he is taking a sanguine view of the poten- 
tial mobility of labour in the present housing 
shortage. The Order must probably be regarded 
as the thin edge of a “direction” wedge. 


unpressive 


Education Reprieved ? 

The Cabinet’s decision not to go, for the 
moment, beyond the five per cent. overall cut 
already imposed on the expenditure of local 
education authorities, and to maintain, in Mr. 
Butler’s words “the essential fabric of educa 
tion,” is clearly a tactical retreat in face of 
Labour protests and the weight of incensed 
public opinion. But is it more than a temporary 
tactical retreat? The Chancellor has said that 
it is not proposed to change the period of school 
attendance by raising the age for entry or lower- 
ing the school-leaving age. On the other hand, 
there are to be cuts in the school building pro- 
gramme, apart from other savings, and the age 
of transfer to secondary schools is apparently to 
be raised. Coupled with next year’s bulge in 
the over-five age group, this retrenchment is 
bound to cause intolerable congestion in primary 
schools, whose physical shortcomings, as matters 
stand, are the subject of a series of articles 
beginning on page 118 of our present issue. 
That is to say, it looks as though the result may 
be to create, for primary school children, such 
intolerable conditions of overcrowding that the 
Government will plead, next year, the absolute 
necessity of relieving it by shortening the period 
of compulsory attendance 


Germany Stiffens Her Terms 

It now looks increasingly doubtful whether 
the meeting of the N.A.T.O. Council in Lisbon 
this month will be presented with a clear-cut, 
agreed plan for a European Army with the pro- 
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posed component of twelve divisions and 2,750 
tanks from Germany. The Conference in Paris 
last week-end of the six European Army nations 
seems to have drafted some sort of tentative 
organisational constitution for the so-called 
European Defence Community; but it is evident 
that there are still wide divergencies of view as 
to the pooling of military budgets and the extent 
to which the joint force should be controlled by 
a supra-national High Authority on Schuman 
Plan lines. Apart from these factors, the attitude 
of France to the whole scheme is likely to be 
profoundly affected by the latest evidence of 
Western Germany's determination to extort a 
high price for German participation in European 
Jefence, 

During the Paris Conference, Mr. Hallstein 
West German Secretary of State, confronted his 
five colleagues with the blunt demand that 
Western Germany must have equal voting rights 
in N.A.T.O.—a status which, from the French 
standpoint, would add gravely to the dangers of 
German rearmament 
French opinion i 


Equally disturbing to 
the surprise decision of the 
Federal Government to make the Saar a bar 
gaining counter. Using as a pretext the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Grandval as “ Ambassador” to the 
Saar, and arguing that this (long promised) 
change in the French High Commissioner’s 
status compromised German “ rights” in that it 
implied recognition of Saar sovereignty, Di 
Adenauer declared in Bonn last Sunday that, 
until the future of the Saar had been satisfac 
torily settled, there would be no German con 
tribution to a European Army. No doubt the 
Federal Cabinet, for reasons of domestic politics, 
was anxious to forestall an attack from Dr. 
Schumacher, who has long included the Saar in 
his list of legitimate German demands, but, 
coupled with German insistence on entry, as a full 
member, to N.A.T.O., this abrupt staking of a 
German claim to the Saar as part of the price 


which Western Europe must pay for permitting 
Western Germany to have a large and powerful 
army will put the cat among the pigeons in the 
Paris National Assembly. 


Aspiring Tenants for the White House 

A correspondent writes: On the Republican 
side, the race for the Presidential nomination ha 
begun in earnest. The fact that General 
withdrawn his name 

from the New 
primary is final proof that he is an 


Eisen 
has not 
hi supporters 


howet entered by 
Hampshire 
“available ” 
candidate, and an impressive turn-out of Repub 
lican voters for him in March would do much to 
offset the handicap the General has imposed on 
himself by sticking to his post and refusing so far 
to come home and campaign For while the 
ank-and-file Republican voter “likes Ike,” and 
so do many floating and Democratic voters in 
such key and marginal States as New York, Texas, 
Fiorida, California and Illinois, Senator Taft's 
grip on the party organisation is very strong, and 
his attack this week upon the Truman foreign 
policy will have enhanced his appeal among the 
Republicans. While Mr. Truman has 
been President, he said, Soviet control had spread 
from “an uncertain hold” on 180 million people 
to a firm grasp on 800 millions; an “ unnecessary 
Korean war” had been 
States, 


“ solid ” 


foisted on the United 
and “domestic improvements ” had been 
postponed by the demands of Mr. Truman’s 
“military State.” The Senator, moreover, ident- 


ified himself more closely with the MacArthur 
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policy than he had done before 


195. 
Mac- 


wanted to 


General 
Arthur had been recalled “ because he 
win the war in Korea”: his policy of 


ind blockading and the use 


* bombing 
f Nationalist troops 
would have created a “tree Korea.” But that 
I lost and Korea 1 | 
this, no dot 
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Dealer, 
President's fore 
‘d up the mess of corruption Ic 
Illinot 


valuable qualification in a 


Republican regime in 


ocrats are badly smeared by corrupt 

Ives—and who is a 
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on, moreover, IS 
ratic 
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acceptable ” 


machines, in way 


pouticians are, and uf the 
could almost certainly engi 


dratt persuade Governor Stevenson 


State House in Springfield 
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the White House. Alt 
may run ind 
a running-mate who ws 


tenancy ol 


Pruman again, 


choose he 


Governor as yuld give an 


“clean 
Democratic 
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Vice-President 
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President m 
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difficulty of holding down dollar im 


[by the sterling area] is enhanced on 


> hand by the desire of some of these 


ntries to proceed with their development 


wrammes and on the other by the limited 


vailability of metal and engineering exports 
United Kingdom ; Phi 
| dilemma again emphasises that the pre 
the United Kingdom 
+ in very large part from the conflict be 


from the 


ent 


payments crisis ol 


i 
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tween a necessarily moderate rate of increase 
in production and a relatively ambitior 


lament programme 
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Mr. Butler Puts 


No final assessment of Mr. Butler's policies can 


be made t 


Budget, 19 which he 
will have to deal with the inflationary p 


I pressures 
this week's 


until after the 


But nothing he 


las Said so has 


far indi . rat he iny satis 


with the long- 
Britain’s economy or the 


factory plan for aling either 


term vuinerability of 
particular physical distortions due to rearmament 
The stiff task he has set the country in reduc 


K. deficit to 


vear may be 


£100m. by the end of 


accomplished, but at heavy 


st. Stocks are to be 


run down, both working 


ind strategic, so that the cupboard will be 


largely bare at a time when armaments are rising 


to their peak 


immediate 


to meet what is alleged to be an 


threat from a potential enemy whose 


principal asset is a huge fleet 


of submarines! At 


the same time, investment restrictions are im 


posed which must in the long run slow down the 


rise in productivity and postpone the day when 
Briush manufa industry 


its rivals 


cturing can be tully 
In other words, Mr 
Butler is buying a razor-edge equilibrium this 
at the cost of 
our later 


competitive with 


year intensifying and prolonging 
t difficulties 

His statement to the Commons showed morc 
clearly than anything yet the 
that 


has 


the fantasy of 
Since 


ilue 


original rearmament programme 


announced 


programme wa its real 


£500m. by rising pric 
and above that, Mr. Butler admitted an 
the first year’s production 
95] 
than in 1950. Yet even 


wramiume ¢ 


| 
been reduced 


some 
Over 
undefined “lag” in 
In fact, we suspect, Defence production in 1 
was little, if any 

this truncated pri 
ury 


larger 
in the Trea 
without a 


innot 
view, be tained 


austerity which makes 


d ‘gree ol 


nonsense of Tory election 


promises ol red 


and d&¢ 


more 
Socialist misery, 


meat and an end to 


grave damage to the 


long-range prospects of national recovery and 


ultimate economic independence 
Che fact that 
chool building at a time 


tecl must be saved by cutting 


when public education 


is threatened with dislocation, even breakdown, 


through shortage of school places, and by dras 


tically slowing down the re-equipment of civil 


industry at a time when Britain must export 


the topsy-turvy nature 
Butler is 


intolerable 


to live, vividly illustrate: 
of the world which Mr 
But 
rearmament is 


trying to set 


to rights burden of 
granted, both these 


measures are logical in the sense that they are 


once an 
taken for 
addressed, however misguidedly, to meeting the 
physical limitations which arms production im 
poses on the economy 


In spite of an obscure 


reference to “easing the immediate burden of 
Defence on the metal-using industries,” which 
probably means no more than accepting the 
physically conditioned lag in production, Mi 
Butler has not been willing to face th ntral 
problem, whether a rearmament programme of 
this size imposed on the U.K. economy cat 
achieve its stated objectives 

While a certain perverse logic 
conceded to the investment cuts 
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goods, including radio sets 
same cannot be 
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and motor cars, the 
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Last Chance in Tunisia 


Tue Tunisians are not a war-like people. Of all 
tne North Africans they are reputed to be the 
“softest” and the most Westernised. Even 
Habib Bourguiba, the allegedly ‘fanatical’ 
leader cf the Neo-Destour, is a better orator 
when he speaks French than when he speaks 
Arabic, and he knows Racine better than the 
Koran. All observers of Tunisia are agreed that. 
even allowing for the Arab tradition of duplicity, 
there is no question of Bourguiba, and sull less 
the rank-and-file of the Neo-Destour, being anti- 
French in the sense of wanting to “throw 
French into the Not two pet 
Punisians are in favour of 
measures,” th 


the 
cent. of 
such drastic 
Monde wrote the other day. The 
willingness of Tunisians to come to terms with 
France has been apparent throughout the post 
war years, and even to-day no leader of the Neo 
Destour seriously demands complete independ 
ence, or the abolition of France’s right to 
contro! Tumsia militarily and to represent het 
internationally. So Westernised is the Tunisian 
cducated class—from which the Nationalist 
leaders have sprung——that the Arab League and 
the Governments of other Arab-speaking coun 
tries hay 


sea. 


tended to treat them as “ appeasers ” 
and “collaborators.” And yet it is easy-going 
which has, in the last fort- 
night, been the scene of mass arrests, 
bloodshed and atrocities. 


Tunisia, of all places, 


riots, 


How did it happen? For many months past, 
the Tunisian Government, or rather its Tunisian 
half (the other half consists of French oficials), 
the Neo-Destour mevement (represented by one 
influential Minister in the Government 
aged Bey himself have been asking the French 
to fulfil some of their long-standing promises of 
progressive ‘reforms and of so-called “ internal 
autonomy.” Firm promises were made by Paris 
on several occasions, and notably in August, 
1950; but in reply to the Tunisian Note of 
October, 1951, asking that some action be taken 
at last, the French Government replied by tts 
tamous Note on December 
furiated the Tunisians—and 
French land-owning colons 
Tunisia number 150,000 


ind the 


15, which in- 
deiighted the 
The French in 
out of a population 
millions; there are also 80,000 Italians, 
mostly on the land, whose children now 
automatically acquire French citizenship, and 
80,000 Jews. The influence of the French 
colons, businessmen and 12,000 officials in 
Tunisia is very great in Paris, and the negative 
nature of the Note of December 15 is generally 
attributed to this influenc« 


now 


of 3 


It is one of the anomalies of Tunisia that 
despite 70 years of French rule, there is nothing 
even remotely resembling a representative pat 
liament, and that even to-day the French should 
want to perpetuate the existence of the so-called 
Grand Council, on which the French settlers 
have an influence out of all proportion to their 
numbers. There was a time when educated 
Tunisians considered it a great honour to be 
granted French ciuzenship. ‘To-day, under the in 
fluence of Tunisian Nationalism, which has been 
active especially since the early ‘thirties, when the 
“plebeian”” Neo-Destour almost entirely eclipsed 
the old aristocratic and feudalist Destour 
all shades 


Tunis- 


ans of except for a few surviving 


1 


* Ber-Oui-Ouis,” or “ yes-men,”—hold that the 
French living in Tunisia should no longer be a 
foreign élite, but should become Tunisian cit 
zens, like everybody else. The French, for thei 
part, argue that they have “ made the country,” 
both economically and culturally, that they are 
technically more efficient, and therefore deserve 
a special place. Many of the colons still take the 
view that all that Tunisian Nationalism needs ts 
io be kicked in the teeth 

While it is true that the mass of the rural popu 
lation is more interested in the weather than in 
politics, Neo-Destour is, in reality, a formidable 
body, with 20,000 militants, and an esumated 
active support of 400,000, including that of all 
organised labour in the The 
Government is strongly influenced by the Neo 
Destour, and the Bey himself, set up in 1943, 
and at first treated as a French puppet, has been 
largely “annexed” by the Nationalist 
lately to dismiss the Government 
launch an appeal for calm 
release of Bourguiba and the other 
leaders. The appeal finally had to be launched 
by M. de Hauteclocque, the new Resident 
General, “in complete agreement with His 
Highness the Bey” without his actual 
endorsement. Bourguiba, the 
French, “ terrorised” both the Government and 
the Bey, and notably got two of the Ministers to 
travel to Paris to present a complaint to U.N 

a step that angered the French Government 
more than anything else, since it was calculated 


Protectorate. 


, and ha 
refused (a 
and (b before the 


Nationalist 


vet 


according to 


to discredit France in the eyes of worid 
and, as the Rome Messager: 
the hands of the U.S 
keenly interested in 
Tunisia, 


Oo} Inon 
» declared, play int 
and Britain—** both 
the value of 
Bizerta in particular.” The 
Messagero article greatly upset the French, since 
its story reminded them of similar “tricks” 
played on them by the Nationalists in Morocco 
Talk in the U.S. press about France’s * incred 
thle 


strategic 
and 


behaviour in Tunisia” added to their 
nervousness. The demand now madé by the 
Fresch. tiat the appeal to U.N. be withdrawn 
before a iy negotiations could be entered on with 
Tunisia, is not surprising 

With no constitution, no parliament, and the 
survival of all 


anomalies in 


colonial 
Protectorate is 
The 
as represented by organisations ‘like the 
Tunisian Rassemblement Francais—have been 


sorts of 19th-century 
Tunisia, the 
obviously ripe for far-reaching reforms 


colons 


fighting a stiff rearguard action against them. 
But Paris has apparently got a salutary fright, 
and it looks as if there were now a genuine move 
ment—strongly supported by M. Schuman, who 
was already opposed to the Note of December 
1S—in favour of coming to terms with Tunisia 
“ There 
genuine 
Mond 


consideration 


are 20 different ways of reaching a 
compromise, if the 


wrote last week 


will is there,” the 

One measure under 
for instance, is the creation of 
dual nationality for long-standing French resi- 
dents in Tunisia and vice Tunisia is 
used to living with France, an important point 
in France’s favour, while France, for her part, 
cannot even imagine losing North Africa. as she 
can very easily (and often cheerfully) imagine the 
loss of say, Indo-China. And yet, the danger ol 


versa). 
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losing North Africa is genuine, and the surest 
way of losing it—as France 
ind the Lebanon in the past— 
as a friend, and to be “ 


moment for 


1905? 
already lost Syria 
is to refuse to talk 
tough” instead. This is 
France. A successful 
compromise in Tunisia may create a precedent 
that will do more to save the “ French Union” 
than anything else. 


a serious 


London Diary 


‘Tr one obvious fact about the economy cuts 
is something which both political parties have 
very good reasons for concealing. Dr. Cripps, Dr. 
Gaitskell and Dr. Butler have all repeated the 
same diagnosis, prepared for them by thei: 
Freasury experts, and recommended variation 
of the same fiscal remedy. Indeed ther« 
to be a curiously regular rhythm in the patient’s 
metabolism 


seems 


First, a period of about six month 
when his health improves 


startlingly and he 
himself in a few little 
luxuries, loosen his belt, and take a trip oversea 


allowed to indulge 
Phen, after a year and a half, comes the relapse 
A new repeats Creasur\ 


diagnosis and recommends a course of slimming 


doctor arrives, the 


with no foreign travel. I can see no reason 


what 


H 
soever to believe that the present 


treatment 
will have any but the normal consequence, a 
new crisis by the end of 1954. Then. no doubt. 
a new doctor will arrive with the old cuts. Or 
is there a possibiliry that next time we shal! 
an unqualified practitioner, a quack who 
up the Treasury brief, defies the 
economists, refuses merely to juggle with the 
nauonal accounts, and to tackle the unbalanc 
in the economy itself? So far our Chancellors 
have only dealt with fiscal 
the fantastic waste of our 


resort t 


tear orthodox 


with 
with 
our overloaded roads and bankrupt railways or 
distributive 


luxuries, not 
fuel resources, 
our They 
merely plan our accounts; to plan our economy 
would be Socialism 
. * * 


out-of-date system 


A very intelligent and sympathetic American 
remarked to me the other day that in his 
British papers were unnecessarily alarmist 
about the result of the Churchill-Truman talks 
“You must realise,’ 
Acheson are 


View 


he said, “that Truman and 
determined, if it is hui 

truce in Korea Think 
as you like of them; but tor the lowest 


nanly 
possible, to 
as badly 


motives of domestic policy they need that 


get a 


truce 
in order to beat the Republicans in the election 
Can't you therefore, that the threat o! 

the talk of spreading the 

adroit 
to pressure 
truce? It is evidence uot 
war but that 
avoid it.” I 


this 


see 
tions and all 
China 
warfare designed 
the 


wants 


is really a very piece « 


the ( into 
signing that 
Fruman will cde 
don’t doubt for a 
the President’: 
correct. Indeed, I am sur 
Administration wants an armistice 


America 
anvthing to 
that 


molives Is 


moment analysis of 


liquidate the milit 
I am equally certain that 
4 


never have to honour our pl iO 1 
China if things go 

Korea or in Indo-China. But there’s one troubk 
about political warfare of this kind. Suppose 


the ’ ] ve t } “her the 
the other side calls yc vuff Chen the cc 


sanenons 


against 
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mitments must either be honoured 


probably means general war 


ind that 
or disowned (and 
that means a rupture of the Anglo-Americat 
relations that Mr 


to improve 


Churchill has been so anxiou 


* *. * 

Che sinister reports that Chiang Kai-shek 
niorcing the remnants of his armies, cut off 
in the frontier States of Burma, confirms com 
plaints which I have heard from Rangoon. Th« 


se Government, already struggling wit 
ent Karens and with the White an 
¥ Communists, have found these armed 
an intolerable bi To add to the 
sments, they knew or suspected that 
Americans with them 
Burma. While prepared to recognis 
with the Chians 
were unofficial, the Burmese Government! 
down on all foreign travellers to th 
States. This has seriously affected th 
the U.N. medical and 
igricultural experts who are trying to benefit the 


were in. trathic 


subversive contact 


ested efforts of 


sople and the economy of Burma 


‘ . ‘ 
AUsion oF 


The con 
American motives in this part of th 


world may be clarified 


and more closely 
xamined) under the new label of ‘ Mutual 
Security.” Uy now, in Thailand, for 
cample, there has been the U.S. Military Mis 
ym and the Special Technical and Economi 
1 (S.T.E.M.). 


neerned 


> ull 


Vilss 


ensibly 
pul 

The Thais were never quite clear which 
military and which was social. F< 
vod road has built through the teal 

~ the north, with American help. [t 
act of S.T.E.M. to 
ic Thais to get out one of their rm 


) 


lumMaNnitarian 


The latter was o 
1 
i 


with social and 


iNstanes 


} . 
deen 


have been a generou 
hest 
teak Peak!” commented a T 

ter to a visiting journalist recently r 
i Mekong and 


Ind 


he Strategic road to 
China border.” 

* * a 
who have 
of Negroes in the 
point to a 


‘hite Americans, 1 bad con 
he treatment 
can justifiably 

Court decisions which 


We Neg 
even in States like Texas and 


have i 

Sta 

Oklahk 
ipelled io accept Negro stud 
n inter railways is abolish« 
hata Negro, travelling from New York to t 


need no longer change to 


status of 


Wadl 


\ cou 
re) 


ation Siate 


a Jim Crow 
ot Washington 


only | 


“ restrictive 
for kee 


ire now illegal 


covenalil 


‘gal basi 


y nN 
rhe 


mpioymecnt 


Such things as these 
vy beginning of the end 


Go not Mean tial 


danger of viok 


nee 
iced in n thing 
better for the Negro that he ts ac 


uppity.” It 


some States it is v 


the Civil Right 

which 

a group of American Let 4 
Paul Robeson and Howard Fa 

is William Patterson 


Genocid 


who ha 


had his American 
title of the book i 
nically within the scope of the United Nations 
Assembly which defined 
not, as most people tmagine, as an effort to exter 
munate a but 


passport 
desigt 


confiscated 
» bring it tech 


ed t tec 


resolution Genocide, 


race ; merely as the 


destroy or maliciously harm “ 


intention to 
in whole or im part 
a national, racial, ethnic or religious group a 
such.” The evidence cited of violence and in 
justice against Negroes in the last six years easily 


brings its indictment within this definition 


of th 
Walter 


! 


and devoted champions 


J like Mrs. Roosevelt 
White, the leaders of th a 


nx rt 


Some honest 
\ 


VERTO Cause 


and 
idualist choc 
which works for the emancipation of coloured 
I'm told, to the 
in using the word Genocide 


people, object, stratagem in 


volved while thes 
My 
yf the book would b 


the indi 


confirm the general truth of the indictment 
criticism ts that the impact 

than it is if 
cluded the admission of 
Negro’ 
people an 


even stronger tment in 
iN Improvement in th 
tatus. Failure to do this will give som 
excuse for brushing aside the 


* * 
The 


Eastern Europe 


advertised congr 
after the ¢ 
} r 


here last week, yielded no practical resul 


widels 


ommunist 


an appeal to give aid and comfort to 
There was loud applause for the sentunent 
no settlement was possible unul Russia ce 


' 


to dominate Eastern Europe, but as there 
also an official repudiation of war as a py 
there was no suggestion to show how thi 

could be achieved. At the Albert Hall 1 

tl Upp 

Mr. Randolph Churchill 


that Yugoslavia was also to be lil 


audience 


a mixed n 
hecklers who reminded 


uSiasticall 


When 
Mr. André Philip told them in a Gallic harangue 
that 


erated 


France was dead Gerraan 


against a 

they cheered; when he told them 
that France favoured a German 
in Western defence 
but when he demanded, in a 5 
also “ West of the Pyren 
Ihe 


win 
i minute later 
force “inte 
grated ” they again cheered 
idiars cl 


there 


1K cam 


freedom 
little or 
two bands of 


} 


Si 


no respor intichin 


Mosle \ 


leaflets 


unturled pos 
lowered 
Europe while gis 
row went on [or a} 
Count Racyn the former Polish ambassac 
Those on the platform and Mr. Harold M 
millan were plait 
the unfortunate 

drawn and 


} ' 
audionce We 


the Mc 


typewriter can n 


typewriter that really convicte 


The 


117 


lamMptons were baffled to explain how 


locument 


fervent cl 
the in question were typed on the 
Hiss tamily 


day he was 


Woodstock machine owned by the 
All Hiss himself 


. . ! 
enten i Wa 


ould say on the 


that the ume would come when 


the fa would show how 


“Whittaker Chambers 
was at to ; 
His | 

the d ument 


Woods 


ary out forgery by typewriter 


now claim that they can show that 


id have been typed on another 


TOKEN TOURISTS 


il n m1 


penhainys 
mpel 
COMP 


wisternation 


Hnine W ‘ comiort 
wehidac 


reneva trankly 


iided lounge 
For ( 


(canton its 


tells 
invaded 
dissuaded 


traded 


tourists are 
Il be de 


ond-class hoicls 


Vala 

humble chalet 
n alles 

rs be 


iu wer 
king 


hoy i 
ive little | 


rreenunian 
Dominions, 
yssinian 
Asian $8 
expected 
alfected 
ted 
lass hotels? 


will be 
rationals dire 


tithe 
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The Primary Child 
[This is the first of a series of articles in which 

Basil Davidson writes of the impressions he has 

pained, after much inquiry, of the 

Primary Education in this country 


State ( | 
He write 
mainly, that ts, of children in Infants’ and Junior 
Departments—between the 
eleven. 


ages of five and 
He has looked at many schools, thank 
to the kindness of Local Education Authoritic 

and consulted many teacher 
His first article ts 
will give 

Other large towns; 


and administrator 
about village schools; late) 


articles unpressions of London and 
a final article will attempt to 
miemporary tre nds, and to yu ge 
the schooling of young children 1 


getting better or getting worse.| 


Wn 
I HE first 


Sumomarise ¢ 
u hethe U 


difficulty about writing anything 
sensible of British education—and it had better 
be admitted straight away—lies in the extreme 


complexity and variability of a system which has 
never been properly unified, and 1s not so unified 
to-day. Even if we leave our Scotland, the con 
trasts in England and Wales are often acute 
Why should Merioneth be so near the top of the 
list for enlightenment, and some of our great in 
the bottom? Why should 
the worst schools in England—and some 


the world, for all I know—be 


dustrial cities so near 


some Oo 


of the worst in 


found to-day within a threepenny bus ride of 
the House of Commons? This variability be 
tween the practice of Education Authoritie 


renders it especially dificult to define the trena’s in 
contemporary education, to say whether things are 
better 


education of the 


petung 
Phe people of England—as 
distinct from the education of the élite—has 


worse of 


had 
the traditional character of charity and cheapness 


Unlike other great countries which entered the 
industrial revoluuon later and less unhappily, 
Victorian England saw no need to provide a 


popular basis for skill, initiative, and energ. 


rh lowe cla ought to be educated to d 
charge the duties casi upon them Phey should 
ilso be educated that they may appreciate and defer 
to a nghe tivation when they m ind the 
tougher lass ought to be educated in a very 
different manne in order that 1 may exhibit 
to the lower classes that higher education to which, 
if it were shown them, they would bow down 
Thus Robert Lowe, an administrator of the 
Sixties and vice-president at that time of the 
Education Deparunent ot H.M. Government: and 
the House of Commons agreed with him. Lowe, 
one may note, was a Wykehamist. 

By and large, the spirit of Lowe was to 


dominate English education for the next century 
The best that the Education Act of 192] could 
find to say about elementary cducanon, tor in 
Stance, was that it should be “the duty of the 
parent of every child between the tive 
and tourteen to that child to receive 
efficient clementary instruction in reading, writ 
ing, and And the McNair Com 
mittee of 1944 was getting somewhere near the 
truth when it said that “we have not yet emanci 
pated ourselves trom the tradition of educating 
our children on the cheap.” 


ages of 


cause 


arithmetic 


But to-day? Let me describe what I have 
found in some villages, despite some fine efforts 
which have been made in recent years by the 
Ministry and enlightened Local Education 
Authorities 

It has always seemed to me that Barsetshire 
was vaguely west of London. So is the village I 
am thinking of. I stopped my car in the main 
strest there. and asked a lady in tweeds where 
the school was, “Which school?” she asked. 





This village is typical of many of the large: 


villages of England, perhaps of most 
lauion ha 


Its popu 


grown little in the last fifty vears; it 


social composition is essentially unchanged 
Mhere are three schools for children up to ten o1 
eleven: two of these are little private assemblic 

run by ladies, and intended for children who will 


schools 


gO away to expensive Prep. and Publi 
ihey are ill equipped and, I believe, out of dat 
in everything they do. Between them they 
a populauon of about thirty children. Fees ma 
range from eight to twelve guineas a term, ‘The 
third 

1944 its 


ment for 


have 


hool is the village primary school 
lementary ” 


until 
with one depart 


another = for 


school 


infants and junior 


Clustered within its early Victorian walls are It 


sons and daughters of the agricultural labourer 


and other working folk of the village and its 
unmediate neighbourhood. 
In the good oid days—in this case unul 195 


when Mr. Green ca 
Mr. Brown 
traditional 





e to be head of the schoo! 
the old head, ran things in his own 
way By the his retirement, 
he had spent thirty years in teaching the “ village 
children,” although teaching is perhaps too posi 
tive a word 


tume ol 


There is no record, in all that time, 
of his building (which dates partly from 1845 and 
partly from 1880) ever having suffered a new 
paint or internal renovation. The win- 
dows were opaque (for otherwise the little devils 
would look out of them 
dark dun colour 


coat ol 


the inside walls were a 
besmeared with the boredom of 
little children The books were 
mostly pubhshed before the year 1900, and man: 
had long since lost their covers. 


thousands of 


‘The Board of Governors consisted—and it still 
of the parson (a decent, disappointed man), 
the local squire, three County ladies, and perhap 


a couple of others 


does 


it spent, and spends, as little 
When 
these Governor 


as possible on the 
thei 


school, presse d tor 
thoughts on education, 
tend to say that the important thing about “ theit 


school” is the maintaining of it “as an intimate 


and living organism within the village com- 
munity,” or words to that effect. There must 
be a real link, they like to say, between those who 
pass their working lives in the village and those 
ahem who do not 

Such was the situation until 1950. It is still 
the situation in some other rural schools that 
I have seen. Then Mr. Green, a native of dis 


respecttul Lancashire, descended on the village 
and made an end to this rural utopia. He 
told the surprised Governors that their school was 
filthy, festering, a flaming scandal. When they 
bridled at this, he attacked again by asking why 
none of them sent their own children to “ their” 
school. He insisted on having the opaque glass 
shattered from the windows, and displaced by 
cleat He burnt a great many books. He 
threw a great many desks—huge iron-bound 
desks that the child should know his 
place, and know it was immovable. He spent 
money on plumbing without any authorisation, 
and threatened publicity if the money could not 
be found 


glass 
out 
designed 


He sull has earth closets, as most 
rural schools in England do, but they smell less 
badly than they did.) He had all the dun-brown 
mess scraped from the walls, and the walls painted 
in pale blue and primrose. He actually fixed 
amusing posters and pictures on these pleasant 
walls. 
to buy 


He had the nerve, out of his small savings, 
a second-hand piano 

Mr. Green, the new head, was able to do these 
things because he had the courage of his con 
victions, because the parson stood by him (this 
being a Church school), because the Governors 
were frightened of a scandal, and because Mr 
Butler’s Act of 1944 had promised and provided 
for a measure of improvement. From a very bad 
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miants 


school, a sort of 
Church ‘of 


which the 
hould have been 
wasn't, Mr 


dungeon 


ashamed 


England 


to own but apparently Green ha 


changed his school into an institution which 
faintly resembles, if at far remove, the image of 
the primary school that is usually conjured up in 
political propaganda. But the change, be it noted 

as largely thanks to the accident of Mr. Green 
Without Mr. Green—though there is a fair num 


ber of Mr. Greens in English education, ce 


votediy trving to overcome conditions hable t 
dri the best of men and women to des} 
litthe or nothing might have been done to advanc 


matters from where they stood twenty or forty 
rs ago 
And Mr. Green can only act within the narrow 
limits of his He envy iS 


happens, an enlightened County 


own authority 


the support of 





Education Officer; but even this potentate can 
only work within a narrow margin. The ant 
quated buildings are strong and permanent; ther 
is no hope of pulling them down and building 
airesh. The rooms are divided not by walls but 
by wood-and-glass partitions “My children 

as another head teacher said, “ have the choice ot 


listening to their own teacher or to the teacher 
in the next room.” As the “bulge” in the birth 
rate begins to take effect, Mr. Green 1s now find 
ing that even the rooms he has—and Mr 
his predecessor, used one of them tor 
many 


Brown, 
a potting 
shed—are in 


cases too small for all th 


applicants. He is having to “restrict entry” 

the law and the regulations notwithstanding: to 
refuse, that is, to take all the children whose legal! 
right entitles them to a place. This will get 
worse. And then, like most of his colleagues in 
rural schools, he has six or eight “ backward” or 


deficient children who require a separate assistant, 


i Separate room, and individual treatment if they 
are not to be left hopelessly behind or clog U 
progress of the other he is not within a bun 


dred miles of gettting any of these. He 
boldly, but 
He says that he cannot pe 

he would like to do it. He feels let down. He 
knows that Miss Horsbrugh is 


future with a feeling of deep frustra 


tion ibly do the job 


not in the Cabinet, 


und he thinks he knows why. He is bracing him 
elf tor more “ cuts 

But at is not only the physical framework ot | 
teaching that worries Mr. Green. He 1s ried 


even more about the content; and in this, as in 


most of what I have said, Mr. Green can speak 
for many of the primary teachers I have met. It 
is bad enough that the allowance for buying 


books and other equipment should be so pitifully 
low: according to careful inquiries carried out 
lately by the National Book League, the “ prob- 
able average” spent annually on books for cach 
small child in England and Wales is 4s. Sd 
3s. for infants 
of real money 


ind 

Though a httle more in terms 
than before the war, that is bad 
Mr. Green's children are alread 
a book; but that ts not the 


enough, tor 


sharing two tk worst 
ot it 
Mr 
pressing more and more for instruction capable 
of getting their kids through the intelligence tests 
of the “scholarship” exam.—as they sull call 1 
which opens the way to the Grammar school at 
ten-plus. The parents, it seems, are quite con- 
vinced that Mr. Butler’s Act, no matter what it 
promised, did not provide “secondary education 
for all.” They usually regard Secondary Modern 
Departments as no different from the senior 
departments of the old elementary schools. They 
believe that failure to get into a Grammar schoo! 


Green now finds that “his parents” are 


or a school of comparable status) condemns their 


children to menial occupations; and there 
is every reason, of course, why they should b< 
lieve this, for generally it is true. More and 
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ng this, want their kids t 


In 


has 1 


hance.” ntless Englhist 
en-plus cxam yw become 
long-anticipated d ’ i 
that 


ins 


u stream youl 

ot them tor the ten-plus 

And \ 
No matter what care you take t 


they 


©, more or less yu 


concea 
yment soon tumbt 


from the | 
could they clse whei 


Mr. Greet 


ring 


do anvihing 
like this” 
me tuiurty st 


to ite 


How 
crammed together 
before s 


v4 e enh 


you've got separ 


they mind? ” 
Green gave me a patient look. “Work it 
“The top 


they catch it 


said 
But the others 
Chey sit at school and get it firmly 
that thev’re 

ne to anything 
you know They re 

And then they 


vourself,” he grouy 


vt mind ing 


Comung 


} j 


no good, that they'll 


little 
sensitive a 


ind vet 


children aren't 


bout then 
go home shouted 
they aren't in what 
scholarship lot.’ Because 


ee, that the kinds wh« 


ir parents because 

everybody 
mt Int 
“ t 


Wi 


Who don't 


vou uel 
\ group’ at seven or eight are the kids 
xung to pass the exam 
going to the Grammar 
i chance of 


1 
I 
bol, 


4 


going up the world. T! 


simply 


m 


of course, vets lett behind 


over three-quarters of the littl 
in the other 
it 


come 


gland are groups 
firmly into 


to 


~ get 
that never 


hades of Robert Lowe! 


Korean Rehear: 


Korea 


hildren 
invthing 


Bast 


they ll 


DAVIDSON 


al 


this article 
the DatILy 
» January, 1951.| 


of UdS he 
nt of 


1950, t 


yeen intermittently 
he 


respective 


nies have t 


since ¢t yutumn 1950, 


Korea 
ly, 
1 military 


on their merit have 
Che 
‘d have been entirely dissimilar 
mechanised and equipped 


modern weapon 


stalemate methods 


“ 


yne 
lily 
has contined 
roads and inhabited 
1 one-tenth of it 


ireas sing 
mat 
side, lightly 
to counter 


roads and inhabited 


power as ior 


other armed and 


means directly Its Oppont 


vided are and 
tenth 


th 


of tts man power as fighting t 


destroy each other 
the 


result 


ese armies have failed to 
failed to destroy 
Thi 
mechanised 
interdiction ” 
the 
ind Pusan have suffered the most terrible 
the slow and painful effort 


COMNEIFYV « 


has 


have not wel 


have fought been 
ihout by the 


method ot “total 


they 
rhe 


sen 


ind its 


All 


exceptions 


force 
the 


towns of Korea with of 


festruction at indus- 
trialisation have disappeared; roads and railways 
I villag 


ind 


ive been gravely damaged; hundreds oi 
been erased from the face of the earth, 
vintless people, caught in this dreadful exercise, 


res 
hav 
rave been reduced to ashes with their homes, o1 
‘mned hopelessly to roam the barren wilder 
Few of them know why 

military lessons of this tragedy merit study 
ghout the period trom the Inchon landing 
the 
il 


Throw 


in September, 1950, to the retreat of routed 


American 
November, 


hon river the end 


and 


from the Chang 
U.S 


troops transport, guns 


t 


d, ev 


t 


unmoleste *n by 


wad ch 
roads; 
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Mal du Siecle 


France has a number of monthly magazines 
which not only widely read, but hold 
an important place in the intellectual life of the 
nation. Their relative importance has been 
further enhanced by the very high cost of books 
which, in many cases 
for readers and writers. 
some of the recent 


posia ” 


are also 


they have replaced, both 
Particularly valuable are 
“double numbers” or “ svm- 
published by these monthlies. I have 
before me a “double number” of N_E.F., which 
iS an inguiry into the state of mind of the young 
generation. Perhaps the utle of the symposium 
It is called “ Mal du 
; and its avowed purpose is to inquire 
whether there is in France to-day an equivalent 
of that alleged malady from which frustrated and 
long-haired young men suffered in the days of 
Alfred de Musset. ‘The same complaint 
called Weltschmerz by the German Romantics, 
and later degenerated into the despairing Baude- 
lairian spleen 
Most contributors to the special N.E.P. number 
seem to think there is no such thing as a mal du 
siecle of the old introspective kind, if only because 
these days most people can’t atiord it. “To quote a 
significant entry, that of a Paris third-year 
student 

I only want to write about students, and even 
sv nothing proves that I am typical, because each 
man has his own problems And yet, there js 
something common to all young students these 
days it is impossible for a young man to day not 
to be in a state of anguish. Will we all be Russians 
to-morrow, or Americans, or will we sull be allowed 
to remain French? We don't know who to be 
heve But I’m wrong to talk about all this, or 
about the Marxist-Existentialist-Christian triptych. 

All this blah is drowned by a much louder 
clamour—the clamour for bread-and-butter. Every 
day life is much too hard for analysing one’s state 
of mind 

Another young writer puts it differently : 

Our eta is an era of Total Anguish. At a time 
when all that the future seems to hold in store ts 
atomic and other catastrophes, a deep gloom per 
vades our thinking, and the Existentialist doctrines 
are 10 mere accident 
This is, no doubt, an 

the young, 


8 not a very happy one 
Siécle” 


was 


and, 
amongst a sharp reaction 
against this Existentialist catastrophism, especially 
from two groups—the Catholics and the Com- 
munists. The Communists in France, curiously 


extreme case, 


one finds 


enough, are about the only young people still 
actively interested in politics. As M. Michel 
Delsol says: 

Outside the Communists, French youth is almost 
totally disinterested in politics to-day. The 
political partes have very few young mulitants 
their only common ground is really their 
Communism 
There is much disillusion amongst the young: 

those who fought in the Resistance are disillu- 
sioned to find that “the Republic is back in the 
hands of the old Radical fogeys ” 
see no Socialist Party in France worth speaking 
of; the young Communists, though still believing in 
something, if only out of a spirit of contradiction, 
are increasingly feeling on the brink of persecu- 
tion. Although, in the main, democratic liberties 
sull exist in France more than they do in most 
other countries, the word “ democracy ” is acquir- 
‘To quote a 


preat 
and 
ants 


, young Socialists 


ing a more and more hollow sound 
well-known jurist: 
In matters of liberty, the Frenchman is sull a 
privileged person, but this Itberty is threatened 
In freedom of expression an omsnous tendency to 
wards censorship can be observed The “* pre 
investigation ” in criminal cases, though illegal, is 
an old, long-standing complaint; but to-day these 
ills go a good deal further 
And he quotes, in support of his view, a pretty 
hair-raising passage from a manual by M. Lam- 
bert, Professor of the High School of Police, on 


the effectiveness of third-degree methods—such 
as making a prisoner sit erect on a chair for 48 
hours, refusing him food, water and sleep—details 
that might have been lifted bodily out of the anti 
Soviet writings of Mr. Arthur Koestler 

It all contributes to 
cynicism; and other values, too, are upset. 


nihilism and 
ihe 
progress of science has not contributed to happi- 
ness—all the theories on, and experiments with, 
the abnormal prolongation of life, artificial in- 
semination, ihe predetermination of sex, the test- 
tube creation of new species, supermen and what- 


a mood of 


not, have upsci a lot of the more educated people 
in France. There is an uneasy feeling that the 
progress of human society and of the human 
personality has not kept pace with the progress of 
science ip any field. Political values also are un- 
certain. “The unenthusiastic acceptance of parlia- 
mentary democracy as a lesser evil goes, somehow, 
with a sneaking admiration for Soviet society in 
some cases—it has, for instance, solved the * Slave 
or Amazon” dilemma of French women—or with 
a secret hankering for Fuhrerdom in others. As 
one young student writes: 

We don’t mind belonging to sports and tourist 
associations, but we have no use for politcal group 
Ings . As for the Mal du Siecle you talk about, 
there’s really no such thing. But there is a lot of 
anxiety—over the meaning of hfe, material progress 
and spiritual decline, and the future of France. To 
many of us, the future of France is an obsession 
We've lost our heads, and we want guidance 
Earlier generations had their masters—Maurras, 
Gide, Alain, Barres, or Péguy. We have nobody 

> are being offered Sartre, which is just silly 
Despite the ignominious end of the Action 

Frangatse, which, under Vichy, was guilty of 
denouncing men of the Resistance to the police, 
there is a vague hankering again tor Maurrasism 
and other dictatorial doctrines; but, in practice, 
there 1s litthe action on these lines, as may be 
seen from the half-heartedness. and mental 
reservations with which de Gaulle, the 
serious candidate for Fuhrerdom to-day, is sur- 
rounded. Because even the choice of a Fuhrer 
implies some degree of optimism. And as M. 
Henri Bernstein, the playwright, puts it in one 
of the interviews published in N.E.F. :— 

Pessimism and anguish existed in the 19th cen 
tury, but net ths almost unanimous feeling of in 
sccurity and of grave peril, the chief element of our 
moral climate. The nonon of duration has been lost, 
nobody believes in the future, and the young have 
lost hope 


only 


Every utterance published in N.E.F. is tinged 
by this feeling of “not being able to look ahead,” 
by “the myopia with which we all now look at 
life.” What escape is there? There are those 
who accept decay almost as a “wavy of life” 
notably the désorientés, the riff-raff of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, with their tartan shirts and 
their “existentialist” poses, the more literate of 
whom write third-rate imitations of Villon, while 
others are merely spongers on American tourists 
But an inordinate amount of is given in 
N.E.F. to these vainglorious lame dogs. Other 
young people of the bourgeoisie close their mind 
to the future and seek worldly success above all 
things. Money, money! Arriver! Others still 
admire men of action—witness the enormous fan 
mail from young people by Maurice 
Herzog, hero and martvr of the French Himalava 
expedition. Others take to religion; a_ larger 
number than before the war take religious orders, 
and the Missionary Societies have long 
lists of young people 

All this may belong to the realm of “ intellec- 
tualism,” with little effect on the broader masses 
of the population—the peasants, the workers, the 
fonctionnatres—who go on living by their day-to- 
day interests, and who, unlike the more sophisti- 
cated people, have a curious faith that, whatever 
may befall, France will, somehow, go on for ever. 


space 


received 


wailing 
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Yet amongst these people not all is well 
The distribution of wealth is worse balanced than 
it has been tor generations. 


Too, 
If wages and salaries 
per cent of the income 
before the war, they are now down to 35 per cent 

Poverty has bred 
As against this, there is thg cleane: 
but even uglier sordidness of provincial respect 
abihty—witness Anouilh’s latest film, Deux Sous 
de Violettes. 


represented 45 national 


} 


sordidness, and so has bad 


housing 


No doubt, in the case of the pre 
letariat, as one writer put it, “the problems of 
everyday existence are their best saleg 
Existentialism ”; yet some sort of sub-existenual- 
ism exisis here, too. In a small hotel in one « 
the industrial where I lived 
recenily for some months, the succession of maids 
who served in the restaurant all had children, 
all had been abandoned by their husbands o 
lovers, and lived in a kind of nightmare of ups 
nappies, unpaid bills and dreary sex. 
the “unbalanced fringe” is increasing, for one 
reason or another, and it is not confined to St.- 
Germain-des-Prés or to the middle class. Obses- 
sion with a “Russion invasion” has largely be- 
come a thing of the past, but there is no love for 
America 
more or less concealed distaste in others, arising 
partly out of a feeling of cultural superiority (for 
nothing is less true than that the French have an 
inferiority complex) and, more sull, because of th 
‘ catastrophism ” 
unconsciously, coloured every French mind. 
The mal du siécle, for lack of a better word, is 
not common to France; it is common to the whole 
of Western Europe, including Britain; but ge 
graphy has given France a greater sense of mili- 
tary (though not economic) insecurity, and history 
1 greater distrust of institutions. And 
haps the French think harder and have, therefore 
bad ALEXANDER WERTH 
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Two special complaints against the Purchase 


publicity 
the 


for 


Tax have recently been receiving 
First, manutacturers that 
by depressing the domestic market 
quality goods, is making exports more difficult 
Secondly, foreign producers and governments 
maintain that the tax exempuon for 
goods is a breach of the Geneva General Agree 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

The complaint that high Purchase Tax impedes 
exports clearly cannot 
For, remember, exports themselves are 

Obviously the Purchase Tax 
and since 1950 on has not 
impeded exports. If anything, it has helped them, 
by restraming home demand and inducing 
manufacturers to concentrate their energies more 
on export markets. ‘his must be so where the 
total demand, home and foreign (as in the motor 
trade as a whole), exceeds the industry’s capacity. 
But it may not be so where the capacity exceeds 
demand. For instance, in the Budget of 1950, 
the Government accepted the argument that, 
in the case of the few very expensive cars mainly 
made by specialist firms like Rolls-Royce, Bristol 
Aircraft, and Daimler, the very high price was 
keeping demand and production down so low 
as to make economical production, and so exports, 
difficult. Partly for the same reason the tax on 
radio sets was lowered from 66% per cent. to 33! 
per cent. in 1948, At any rate, in these cases, 
the Government gave the industry's argument the 
benetit of the doubt—whether or noi 
showed it afterwards to be justified. 

The main (though by no means the whoie 
complaint, however, comes from the textile 
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manutacturers. Many of them are deeply con 
vinced that Purchase Tax on high-quality textil 

so limits the home demand as to make economic 
production of the high-quality non-utility types 
impracticable, and therefore limits export: 
Alternatively it is said that, where exports cannot 
be sold, the tax makes them unsaleabie on the 
home market also. Even though 80 per cent. 01 
9) per cent. of the home trade is now utility 
and so tax free, it has never been proved that 
these difficulties are widespread. It must be 
possible in many cases, for instance, for a firm 
to produce large quantities of utility goods tor 
the home market, and smaller quantities of not 

utility partly for home and partly for export 
In other cases it may not; and the problem : 
to distinguish one case from another. 

The truth seems to be that the argument tor 
relief, among both textiles and other goods, must 
be proved trade by trade and product by product— 
though there is of course a limit, particularly in 
texules, to the extent to which different rates can 
be applied to only slightly different goods 
Here the “‘ anomalies’ raise their horrid heads 
again. But the existing machinery of Purchase 
Tax Orders for carrying out minor changes, 
and the close contact between the Customs and 
Excise and the trade associations, make it per 
fectly practicable to give reliefs where a special 
case can be proved. 

The second complaint—that of foreign manu 
facturers against the tax exemption for utility 
goods—is really a threat to the whole Utility 
Scheme, and the great benefits in quality and low 
price which that scheme has brought. At 
present, virtually no foreign goods are certified 
as utility, and therefore tax exemption does not 
apply to them, This, runs the argument, is a 
discrimination in favour of British goods, and 
therefore an infringement of G.A.T.T. I am 
not convinced that this argument is valid. Lf, say, 
Dutch or Swiss or French goods can be shown, on 
the same test as British, to be of utility standards, 
then they should qualify for exemption. If they 
cannot be so shown, they surely do not merit 
exemption ; nobody is discriminating 

It is suggested, however, that we should accept 
this flimsy argument, and get out of the dithculty 
by applying the Purchase Tax in future to 
utility goods or even abandon the Utility Scheme 
altogether. Naturally all those who reaily hanker 
after a flat-rate sales tax (like the Tory Purchase 
Tax of 1940) tend to seize on this G.A.1.T. 
argument aS an excuse They are joined by 
manutacturers who dislike the restraints of 
Utility Once accept the G.A.T.T. argument, 
and you are in the following dilemma. Either you 
must sever the link between utility and tax exemp- 
tion, and so impose Purchase Tax on utility goods 
which the Labour Government always retused 
to do); or you must remove Purchase Tax alto- 
gether trom the trades where Utility Schemes 
exist—and this is impracticable because oi the 
loss of revenue involved. The former solution 
would mean taxing goods now tax-free and would 
be a major blow atthe whole principle of Fair Shares 
Doubtless, utility standards have been allowed to 
become more and more relaxed in the last tew 
years, in a rather doctrinaire pursuit of de-control 
tor de-control’s sake. But it would nevertheless 
be a grievous blow (and an unnecessary one) at 
the housewite, if the link between tax exemption 
and utility standards were lost—and still more so 
if those standards were abandoned 

I am sure that the severance of the link between 
tax-exemption and Utility (which I believe the 
Tories are contemplating) would be a mortal 
blow to the Utility Schemes. Tax exemption 
has been one big incentive which has induced 








One of the inescapable facts about Retormers, social and political, is just this— 
whether he is in power or out of it, the Reformer’s job is never done. It he is in power, he 
is busy translating into effect, through slow legislative process and in the teeth of obdurate 
and unexpected facts and unpredicted popular reactions, the policies that were worked 
out in the calm ot opposition. If he has lost power, he is endeavouring to draw the 
lessons from his previous experience, to see what went wrong and what went right, and 
why ; while at the same time he bends his mind to prepare for the future—to consider, 


it he be a Socialist, what is the gap between what he has achieved and the ideal of a 
Socialist society, and how it can be crossed. There can be no let-up 


This fact has become abundantly clear in the experience of the last half-dozen years 
In 1945 the Labour Party won power on a clear programme, drawn largely, as this journal 
has pointed out time and again, from the results of Fabian research and discussion over 
fifty years. This programme the Labour Government carried out is in itself a remarkable 
achievement. 


But it did not, any more than the Reformers of 1832, thereby produce the new world 
which those who ardently canvassed for Ler Us Face the Future had at the back of their 
hopes and energies. New worlds are not made so easily ; not merely were the external 
conditions after two world wars difficult beyond anticipation, the domestic changes 
themselves, even when most badly needed, involved problems of administration, of 
personality, of objective sufficiently stiff to tax the best brains of the day. In addition, 
there were many who said ; “ This may be in effect a revolution as you and our scandalised 
former governors say—but it is not Socialism. Where 1s your Socialism?” 


So—back on the job again; and the Fabian Society, which last appealed to you in 
these columns in 1949, is returning to ask you again to join and to support it in its attempt, 


weck in and week out, to re-think, on Socialist lines, the fundamental issues of our time. 
Since we last wrote to you, the value of our work has been more and more recognised 
within the organisations which make up the Labour Movement: Trade Unions and 
Co-operative Societies have become our patrons, and for their generous help we are most 
gratetul. Encouraged by this, we have carried out a formidable programme ot pamphlets, 
books, lectures, Summer Schools and Conferences ; we have initiated top level inquiry 
into the actual experiences and lessons of Labour-in-Power, and we have sermt to press a 
volume of New Fabian Essays which faces the problems of this century as Fabian Essays, 
sixty years old, faced those of 1ts own time—and are planning another 


But our resources are insuffictent. They always are; but now, with spiralling costs of 
production, and an ever-increasing demand that the Fabian Society should do something 
write something, publish something, about this and that, they look more slender than 
ever in comparison with the work to be done. As any visitor will see for himself, the 
resources are stretched to the limit ; there 1s not a sixpence, not a square foot of room, or a 
piece of useable paper wasted. But if we are to do good work in the coming difficult 
times, we want more help. Will you join—as a member or associate—or send a donation ? 


One word more. The Fabian Socicty, as most people know, has no “ orthodoxy.’ 
It consists of Socialists, and is part and parcel of the Labour Party. But it runs no 
candidates, puts forward no resolutions, lays down no creed. Its publications bear the 
names of their authors and commit nobody. For this reason, it is free, as no official body 
can be free, to try out suggestions, to make proposals to the Labour movement which can 
then be discussed, and accepted or rejected without misunderstanding This, in these 
days, 1s, we believe, one of its most valuable functions. 
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manufacturers to produce utility goods, in spite 
of the irksome control on quality. The Purchase 
‘Tax has thus been successfully used to guarantee 
the housewife better quality than she has ever had 
at a relatively low price. Naturally, the manu- 

and the collectors tend to combine in an 
alliance to all this complica 
weet simplicity of a flat 
tax on all textiles. Admirable for the 
-but grossly oppres 
who 


facturers 
unholy weep away 
tion, and substitute the 
rate sales 
producer and tax-gatherer 
the 
when the 
The Labour Government 
the consumer against 
conspiracies ;-but | fear the Tories—who never 
care for the consumer except at Election ttme— 
will Even if they don’t abolish 
utility standards altogether, they will most 
bably sever the link with tax exemption 

The right way out of the difficulty 
over G.A.T.T. is to arrange for imported goods 
to be the utility mark and Purchase 
exempuon, if they duly qualify for it. This is not 
administratively easy. But I do not believe that it 
is impossible ; for the onus of proof 
product to be of utility standards 
the foreign 

What then 


sive and unjust to housewife, always 


comes off worse 
get 
sistently 


organised interests 


their way 


con- 


defended these 


now give way 


pro- 
alleged 


given Tax 


in showing a 
should be on 
manulacturer 
should be the general 
Purchase Tax ? On many details we must await 
the Douglas Committee’s But, 
subject to this, the following principles seem to 
me clear enough. We should preserve Purchase 
Tax as primarily a tax on luxuries and semi- 
luxuries ; and we should steadily exempt the few 
remaining household necessities of the ordinary 
working-class family which are sull taxed. The 
rate at which this is done must obviously, in any 
year, depend on other Budget obligations. We 
must also be prepared to use the Purchase ‘Tax for 
encouraging exports or Defence production, 
influencing investment, saving fuel, or any other 
major social aim. A case for relief on grounds of 
alleged harm to exports must be made out trade 
by trade. Finally, we must preserve the Utility 
Schemes, and the link between Utility and tax 
exemption, as a major weapon in keeping down 
living and maintaining the fair shares 
principle. Imported goods should be allowed to 
claim exemption, when, but only when, it can be 
shown that they conform with utility standards. 

DouGLas Jay 


future of 


conclusions. 


costs 


Helicopters 


You climb into the aircraft and the pilot, just 
in tront of you, turns in his chair to shake hands. 
A notice asks you, if you want to make requests 
of him during the flight, to write notes in prefer- 


ence to shouting. The passenger seat (there’s 
only one) is of a size with the back seat of an 
American car. There may be one or two other 
passengers 5; if not, you are asked to sit at one 
side and two bags of lead shot are put on the 
other side to balance you—of course, you've been 
weighed. ‘Tle pilot chats for a few minutes ; 
there are only tive pilots, he says, and he has taken 
over for a friend who has ‘flu. He peers anxiously 
at the clouds; with our one engine we're not 
fly above them, so shan’t get 
through if it rains too hard. However, he soon 
makes the engine roar just by your ears, remarks 
“We're off ’—and, before you knoy 
in the air 

I wasn't born at the time, but veteran flyers tell 
me that the gay, informal, rather adventurous 
atmosphere recalls a Channel flight thirty years 
ago. But this is B.E.A.’s Birmingham service 
by helicopter. We have only another full year to 


allowed to we 


it, you're 


fiy in this pioneering manner, for the Bristol 173, 
helicopter, may well be in 
service in 1953, and then a hop by helicopter will 
be no more exciting than a flight in a Viking. 
The helicopter has a rather odd history ; it is 
yet it is as old as the aeroplane. When flying 
the toward the 
century, there was as much talk 


a ftourteen-seater 


caught imagmation of engineers 


end of the last 
of the rotor-plane as of the fixed-wing 


the 


aircralt ; 
former, inspired partly by 
drawings, which have been proved sound, fro 

the pencil of Leonardo da Vinci, 
But, as it turned out, 
the Wright brothers got there first, and thereafter 
the money 


plane 


designers ot 


had a 
chance of winning the race. 
was put on the aero- 
The helicopter languished, partly because 
1 


li every sense 
aeroplanes forged ahead, partly because designers 
turned aside from the true rotor-plane to the 

This flew the first 
1923- forward in 
respects 5 


autogiro. machine—Cierva 


one in marked a step 


many 
but its blades were rotated by air force 
instead of being power-driven, so it lacked ti 
distinguishing qualities of the helicopter: at 
to rise and descend vertically, and ability to hover 
It is this latter which has made it possible, 


Mlitv 


iter 
wv enthusiasts to watch the Boat Race and 
Americans to drop leaflets over Communist 
rallies in East Berlin. Finally it had to be 
nised that the autogiro had no advantages over 
the hght *plane. Various true helicopters were 
got into the air, the first being during World 
War 1 in Hungary, but a practical model was 
evolved only in 1939, by Igor Sikorsky. 


ar 
idilids 
for 


recog- 


During the last war work was halted in 
country, but went ahead in the U.S.A. h 
Americans are sull in the lead, and the machines 
now flying B.E.A. are Sikorskys—either 
American-made or a British version manufac- 
tured in the Westland works at Yeovil But 
Bristol’s 171, a home design, is now in produc- 
tion; the prototype of the 173 has already made 
trial flights; and much larger designs are on the 
drawing-boards. The Americans, with their 
great inter-urban distances, show little interest in 


for 


passenger services by helicopter and are working 
mainly on machines for military or 
cultural (spraying) purposes. It 
future of the helibus, to one of 
pounds popular in this but 
tioned by Fowler, lies in this country. Vague 
reports from Russia of a_ twin-engined 
helicopter, the Bratukin, carrying 32 passengers. 


for agri- 
the 


com- 


seems that 
the 
unsanc- 


use 


business 
come 


The helicopter can do a great variety of odd 
jobs. It has hovered to calibrate radar aerials and 
to find B.B.C. signal strengths. Forest wardens 
use it to spot fires. It will come in handy in several 
ways for the police. And it has already carried 
thirty tons of cement to repair a dam in the 
Welsh mountains, at a place otherwise accessible 
only by mule. Postal services by helicopter— 
though a mail run was put on in Norfolk for 
experience—will never be economic unless extri 
stamps are required for inland airmail, 
post can be carried on passenger helicopters. 


but 


B.E.A. has run two pioneer passenger services— 
between Cardiff and Liverpool in the summer ot 
1950, and between London Birmingham 
last year. Existing machines small, 
both were experiments run at a calculated loss, 
but the Corporation is well satisfied with the 
experience gained and with the reactions of the 
passengers. The trip from Cardiff to Liverpool 
took two hours ; train time is five and a halt 
A “comment card” completed by a Mersey- 
side business man speaks for most of the rest. 
He liked the saving of time, the informality, the 
unrestricted view, and betng in close touch with 
the pilot. But he thought the fare high 
for regular use, felt cramped, and was once 


and 
being so 


too 
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gravely incommoded by the lack of a lavatory. 
These cards also show what sort of people used 
the service. Business reasons took 42 per cent. 
of them into the air, 20 were flying from interest in 
helicopters, the rest for personal or 
‘Their usual way of 
32 per 

urd-class train 30. 


holiday 


motives covering the trip 


cent., first-class train 38, 

Asked if they would use the 

n, 53 per cent. said “ always” and 

* sometimes,” while three per cent. 

rudely replied “ As for the Birmingham 

service, it was primanily designed tor Midlanders 

changing to or from a plane on a Continental 

route, the coach trip to Northolt makes the 

time saved over the train, if one starts from central 
London, almost negligible 


1ever.”” 
since 


[his brings us to the main problem in the 
development of helicopter travel—the rotor 

ition, Or air-stop, or whatever name will catch 
the general fancy. The 173 will have a range of 
hort 
With 
but it 
while it uses 
existing acrodromes—we grumble at those coach 


Rome or 


The small helicopters are forbidden 


310 miles, and will fly, obviously, over 
t with 
seats, it 


inces several stops en route 


fourteen 


fares will be reasonable ; 
cannot hope to attract custom 
journeys even when we are bound for 
Copenhagen 
to Ay over built-up areas or water, a sensible 
precaution since they have only engine. 
When the 173, twin-engined and twin-rotored, 
comes on the scene, air-stops near the centres 


of our towns will be an urgent need. 


one 


A terminal station might measure as much as 
100 by 400 feet ; stops in minor towns could be 
smaller. It is undesirable to put them bang 
in the middle of cities, because of the surrounding 
high buildings, the smoke, and the risk of traffic 
jams in nearby streets. 
be pretty in. In 


All the same, they must 
London, are 
being canvassed, both within two miles of Eros, 
Opinion in helicircles (to coin a compound of my 
own) is divided between ground sites, probably 
The latter would 
1¢ Station a rent income ; the type of building 
most favoured is a multi-storey garage. I ought 
to mention, the suggestion of expert, 
who wants a roof built over the main span ot 
eighty-foot-wide Waterloo Bridge. In smaller 
towns, an air-stop could be a field in the outskiris 
and sull be easy of access. 


close two sites 


bombed areas, and rooftops. 
give U 


too, one 


It is so much cheaper 
to create and maintain than an aerodrome, that 
a place of 100,000 or even 50,000 people could 
support one ; the bitterness in the breasts of citi- 
zens of (for instance) Swansea, which has never 
quite rated an aerodrome, would be assuaged. 
After some investigation, I for one fully share 
the optimism of the heliprophets rhe 
helicopter will fly at about 140 miles an hour 
When central departure points exist, it will get 
the passenger from his London home to the middle 
of Paris, Amsterdam, or Dublin taster than the 
aeroplane and two coaches he now uses, as well 
as more comfortably. But the main use of the 
helicopter will be over short distances in this 
It B.E.A. is sensible enough to keep 
formality at a minimum, and if we can buy tickets 
at the station as at Euston or Victoria 
Coach Terminus, without the airport routine 
of passenger lists and calls by loudspeaker, the 
idea of taking the helicopter at short notice will 
soon catch on, whether for the business man who 
must spend a morning in Sheffield, or tor the 
tamily who decide that it’s a nice day for Brighton 
Bad weather will seldom be a hindrance if the 
stringent aviation rules, made tor aeroplanes which 
cannot fly as low or as slowly as_ helicopters, 
are relaxed ; anyway, the Cardiff-Liverpool service 
in a wet summer, had a regularity of 96.5 per cent. 
If a network of air-stops 1s established, we shali 


large 


country. 


rotor 
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be able to fly on these infuriating journeys which, 
though short, are so desperately tortuous by rail— 
like Oxford to Cambridge, or Worthing to South- 
or anywhere in South Wales to anywhere 
Wales. Sir Miles Thomas recently 
hat no place on earth 1 than 
thirty hours from any other place by jet liner. 
No place in England need be than 
hours from any other place by helicopter. 

MERVYN 


High Horse 


W tres I tirst set foot in England I went to see 
the editor of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, 
who asked me to write an article on my 
Northern Ireland Mounted on 
and armed with the 
illed “Of Course,” I proceeded to set 
ibout me. In no time at all I had slain about 
half a dozen Ulster Cabinet Munisters; and, 
having the advantage of surprise, I over-ran a 
number of strongly undefended political post- 
Heartened by this, I withdrew, and wind- 
milled way the point trom 
which I had started—silence; then I went home, 
home to my far parish in Northern Ireland 
It too was silent. No bells rang to warn or 
Only the bird sang darkly on the 
bough, and the ploughman dragged his blind 
earth across the indifferent All 
was as it had been; neighbours were courteous 
as ever, hands and doors were open as always 
And yet, from behind the drawn blinds of cour- 
tesy their eyes looked askance, and in the uneasy 
silences of our conversation the dust of un- 
answered questions hung large. I was puzzled 
What was the matter? I was never one to put 
ill my begs in one ask-it, so I waited warily 
“It’s this wav,” said my friend the 
dealer, to me at long last. “Damn the one in 
these four townlands ever heard tell of THE New 
STATESMAN afore. But no sooner was yon article 
of yours out than, dang it, if there weren’t fifteen 
copies of the blasted thing flyin’ like wasps round 
(here’s neither chick nor child that 
hasn't been stung into talk. Its a holy terror, 
I'm tellin’ you—the Lodges are fair flamin’, and 
the hardlv to have or to hold You 
hould hear them, the way they're gettin’ on. 
Now I knew what I had done. Lulled by t 
ireless English climate, I had written an article 
hat had a relaxing aw of impartiality about it 
For I had tried to put the case for Protestant and 
Catholic in a tai and objective way. And that, 
inv Irishman knows, is nonsense; to be objec, 
1 such matters is to be objectionable, 
neither here nor there. One 
involved or In the course of the 
late census in Northern Ireland, a local police- 
had collected the returns had reason to 
colonel “Tm 
said he, producing the 
ibout this class of a 


Statesman and Nation 


ampton 
in North 
proclaimed more 


more five 


JONES 


naive 
this 
excaliburating 


province 
bigeik Horse 


word « 


fons 


my successfully to 


welcome me 


rope of fields 


horse 


the parish 


men are 


i 


ind 
imply must 
“ engaged.” 


man wh 
sorry to be 
filled- 
question 
would 
dil 


ii on an English 

ou, sir,” 
paper, “but it’s 
You 
mind making th in 
r? Could you sav whether 
agnostic or a Catholic 
I'm damned if I know whats to be 
it it,’ said my triend the horse-dealer, look- 
ut the grossiv impartial article as if it stank 


say you are an agnostic. Now 


swer just a wee 
you re t 
iesiant AvNOSTic ¢ 


done 


But something ” There was only one thing 
lo if I 


I went 


wanted to live peaceably among t 
the corner and 

up and back to fight for 
tialitv. Then, word for word, and man by man, 
I tackled my detractors. The heady battle, the 
hard exchange of argument, the unforgiving 
riposte—this was something they understood, and 


round got my 


came unpat 


no tme ai all the impartial air had gone with 
e wind and we were the warmest of cnemuies 
A tew ted to the 
»% the local political party I was at wat 
What could I do but 
¢, as they well knew, I could n b 
“ir principles I wrote a lette » thas 
1 took it to my the | 
vetted H« 
caretully “I 
thanking them for their 
, said he 
inake head or tail of the rest of 1 
was people he was 


wrote it ‘his time I ob 


ouncil 
with. IT 
decline 


weeks later, I was elec 


embarrassed 


ib« to 


tnend dealer to have 


rse 


put on his spectacles and conned 


like the wee bit at the end, 


gesture of good-will and 
that he 


Prin iples 


ontidence,” meaning couldn't 


my 
and re 


tter home 


f 


jected, not to the principles of the party, but to 
two partucular members whom I named and who 
had lately annoved me. ‘Though they were his 
friends—and mine too tor thai matter 
the horse-dealer was satisfied. “That'll do the 
trick ! waving the letter with the fine 
impartiality of the producer who cares more for 
the play of acrimony than for the And 
off he went, whistling on his horse 

for drama that 
mduct of 
The 


is on 


losest 
said he 
actors 


ft is this over-riding feeling 
marks the Irish mind and make 
its hates so. civil 
Ulisterman dearly loves an enemy ; 
faction and he wall always choose the split image 
ut words or the split society in but he 
knows in his bones that, in this plav of contraries, 
each half hangs and hinges on the other. Ten 


the ¢ 
and accommodating 


he fee 


War, 


sion is all. 

“He's not a man!” said a Unionist platform- 
speaker of his Labour opponent, in the last Bel 
ast elections, “he’s not a man, he’s a louse in 
ihe arm-pit of Popery.” The dramatic phrase 
relished by beth Catholic and Protestant 
pungency But when 


was 


because of its another 


Unionist speaker so far forgot himseli 
To hell with the 
roundly rebuked by his 


hat such a score 


Pope 1” he wa um once 
} 


own party, who rightly 


hed-earth policy would 


ent animosity and respon 


th of ail 
i , ' 
lugerency 


has 


ice-TaKing 


its Obligations and, in these piping 


mong Nalions behoves 


ill-will to hold together in a not-too 


brace Iwo Irish tenants lay in wan 
to shoot 
tailed to 
1as happened 
An 
not 
rely 
be 
indes 
“God is good and the devil 
God, an old Ulster 
end and evil, triend and 
ind indivisible, and mutually in 
the With hin, the 


play's the thing, and it is the serious play of life, 


, 
Lane 
d he 


nothing 


their abominabk 
ious hours passe 
Grod 


spered one of them 


enemy) investment, a thing 
tall involves us s 
Ihe I t nderstands this 


inderstands people even if it 


lightly 
dichotomy 
cause tl 
stands 
isn’t bad, thank 
mender. In 


nothing else 
said road 
the good 


€ are om 


destructible, to Trishman 


He may split his images, he may 
may 


death 
split: his 
ilways 


not ol 
ociety, h split his country, but 
ind only in the most loving and involved 
way. He would never be guilty of such a deadly 
act of detachment as the splitting of the atom, 
such a land’s-end and last-ditch impartiality 
Still, it takes all sorts to make a world, and if 
there wasn't the one sort there weuldn’t be the 
other. Let the Englishman practise detachment 
and pollard his green willows in a dry season; 
ind the Irishman inveivement and 
break never a twig of his fairy-thorn for fear it 
might bleed. And may the one ever live to be a 
thorn in the flesh of the other, for good and for 
ill W. R. Ropcers 
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The Arts and 


TWO SYMPHONIES 


Las: week we had an opportunity to hear sym- 
phonies by two young English composers wh 

are beginning to make their mark in the world 
Both were second performances, and both were 
broadcast John Gardner's First Symphony in 
I) minor was relayed from the Festival Hall in 
the course of a Roval Philharmonic Society cor 
cert given by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir John 
Barbirolli. On the following night Peter Racine 
Fricker’s Second Symphony, commissioned 1 
the city of Liverpool as part of its Festival of 
Britain celebrations, received a repeat perform 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Hugo Rignold 

apart in vocabulary and idiom, the 
nies are alike in nothing but their confi 
Both composers know just what 
they forge ahead without hes 

ome points We in the audiencs 
contact, it is more than likely that the faulty 
connection is at own end of the wire. Not 
that the Gardner symphony is a problem piece; 
the contrary, it seems destined for 
able popularity At first performance it 
struck me as “an impressively self-confident and 
brilliant production, the work thorough 
musician with romantic leanings and considerable 
intellectual power.” I noted “its 
line vigour, its large grasp of structure, and its 
proud indifference to fashion,” meaning to indi- 
thereby the composer's welcome freedom 
from the usual inhibitions of our time. He 1s 
sure of himself, and sees no need to disguise his 
romantic sympathies. Much of what he has to 
say can be within the framework of tradi- 
tional harmony; when he teels the need to step 
outside this framework, his harmony remains an 
immediately expressive and communicative lan 


ance 
under 
Par 
symphs 
dent approacn 
they want to say; 
tat and if at 


two 


lose 
our 
on consider 


ts 
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also mascu 


cate 


said 


Wudpee 

His symphony is based on a motto-theme, but 
mercifully does not work it to death; it abounds 
in fresh and beautiful ideas which live their own 
and do not exist merely to demonstrate their 
interesting tamily connections. The scoring is 
of the varied and colourful kind that incites 
plavers and conductor (as on this Occasion) to 
give of their At the first hearing, I thought 
that the orchestral writing lapsed too easily into 
the picturesque and the sumptuous; but that im- 
pression may have been partly due to the small 
and highly resonant Cheltenham auditorium. At 
inv rate, the more highly coloured elements now 
with familiarity, to fall into place in the 
general scheme, although there will always be 
these who prefer the charming lhghtweight 
Scherzo to the other, more pungent mphatic, 
movements 

Mr. Racine Fricker’s musical personality 
more tastidious, though perhaps less spontaneous, 
than that of Mr. Gardner; he always tends to take 
what Schnabel used to call “the line of most 
resistance.” It as a fair assumption that most 
ot Mr. Gardner's ideas, if they happened to occur 
to Mr. Fricker, would be instantly rejected. I 
don’t wish to imply that he courts obscurity for 
ts own sake, but that his temperament is natu 
ally more reserved and inward-looking; he writes 
with less awareness of the listener. His music, at 
more volatile and more severe, has been 
described as grey—a description which scems to 
me exaggerated if applied to the quietly beaunful 
Violin Concerto; but I must admit that this 
Second Symphony, by contrast with Mr. Gard- 
ners rich and glowing canvas, inhabits a sombre 
and monochrome world Nevertheless, it is 
neither dry nor dull. In his subdued manner, Mr 
Fricker is capable of considerable pathos, as ap- 
pears in a striking sequence over a regular drum 
beat in (1 think) the first movement; and his struc- 
ture, when we succeed in following it, appears 
gracefully taut; see, for example, the neat and 
epigrammatic conclusion to the same movement, 
The central slow movement, not very different 
in pulse from its predecessor, walks with grave 


hile 


best 


begin, 


and 


onee 


Entertainment 


woderation towards a tense but unrhetorical 
x, beautifully laid out in widely spaced line 
nale to revert to a More conven- 
type of modern Allegro, with busy Hinde 
mithian figuration and brief declamatory out- 
bursts on the brass 
But all these are first impressions and in listening 
sO uncompromising a composer as Mr. Fricker 
cannot at once feel sure that we have got held 
the right end of the stick. ‘The great problem 
whether it is werth his while 
perhaps at long intervals, with 
hose drift 1s iniually so difficult to follow 
tend to make this effort when 
the music, he obscure, displays a strong 
personality, appearing to proceed from a power- 
ful forward impulse and not to have been labori- 
ously “manufactured.” Enough has been 
heard of Mr. Fricker’s music to show that, in his 
the effort is always worth while. He is less 
obviously English than Mr. Gardner, and perhaj 
more exportable, no doubt, but betwe th 
they speak well the vitality and v 
varv English music 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 
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THE MOVIES 
“Quo Vadis,”’ at the Carlton and the Ritz 
“Isle of Sinners,”’ at the New Gallery 


the logar in vir 
crystal-gazing fantasy—“ orgy-porgy 
brings release.” And here, at the Carlton and 
the Ritz (luxurious names), is the biggest slice 
gv-porgy we've been offered tor a long ume 
sun sparkles, in Technicolor, on Rome; 
chariots race abreast with the drivers brandishing 
whips at one another; slaves (male) are flogged, 
female) are subjected to horrible insult; 
and loving maidens have to fend off 
the embraces of lustful commanders, tresh trom 
Britair; faithful giant hurl = night-prowhng 
gladiators into the Tiber; the two couched 
leopards of the Empress are less dangerous than 
her eyes; Nero warbles to the lyr Carlovingian 
ditties of his own invention; Christ is crucified, 
Rome burnt, and through sewers the population 
in ume for the games—lhon-mauling, roast 
Christian, man wrestling with bull; and thumb 

down, says Nero, but thumbs up, roars the crowd, 
and then there’s an echoing in the 
empty palace where Nero pleads with his con 
cubine to press home the dagger, betore 
mob irrupts. That's not the half of it either, 
for I sce I've forgotten a fine double artery cut- 
ting in the Roman fashion, reclined, at dinner; 
and down in the catacombs St. Peter has given 
an unimterrupted ten minutes’ exposition of 
Christianity for the sake otf who don’t 
easily recall their New Testament To sav 
nothing of victory parades, trumpets, eunuchs, 
baths, blood, dancing girls, etc all adding up 
to the certificate “X.”’ But, after two and three 

quarter hours, has orgy-porgy brought release ? 
Not to me, not to me! 

From the ruins of 


“ Orgy 
Huxlev's 


-porgy "—ran 


ot or 
he 


slaves 


innocent 


flees 


suspense 
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the 


those 


Rome I pick out a few 
bright fragments: the entsy the into 
the arena, Leo Genn’s thoughtful Petronius, 
Buddy Baer and the bull, and the Nero of Peter 
Ustinov But for the latter, indeed, I should 
have found the film quite intolerably tedious 
he gives us a petulant, ogling with the 
dreams of a butterfly. His u “Nl en- 
joving the grossest flattery to a suspicion that 
it 8s not genuine is especially pleasing. Not Nero, 
perhaps, not corruption itself; but corruption’s 
little brother. And now we can jovously banish 
the whole affair, safe for at least a from 
the romance and wickedness of old Rome 
Serious Christianitv—in contrast with the 
wizard martyrdoms of Quo Vadis—will mect the 
visitor to the New Gallery; and I wish that the 
film were comparably serious. But, by the finest 
of shades, it is not Its theme is a backward 
fishermen’s isle off the Brittany coast in the last 
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century: the inhabitants wreck a ship and 
it, the priest 1s driven and after 
iwhile a pseudo-priest, out of the people, mounts 
the pulpit in his place. Rare conflict, strange 
people, nol then why do these pa 
fail to gripe answer is that 
Catholic, t 


remote as 


ph nder oul, 


le scenery 
One 


sions 

to a non- 

doctrine involved seem as 
lamasery ; and 

irmth 


characte: 


I 
' 
he points of 


argument a 
has mistaken sectarian v 
power. He inflates his 


director 


Nalie 


their 
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hands 
director 0 


over 
the I 

that misses the appeal of his 
Pastorale, and the part of the heretic 
is well played by Pierre Fresnay 


Wriiam Waitt 
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tinguished film 
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RADIO NOTES 


TR \GEDY, heroism, pathos, nobilitv, and other 
meepts are not subjective; that is (the point 
an easy one to make) they don’t properly 
in the people who are being tragic or 

courageous, but in the impact their behaviour 

ial an outside mind. The ay 

programme concerned, as it so often i 

t da and endurance, has a way of missing 

dramatic flashbacks have high 

rong qualitv: I am heroic; I am noble, 
seem required to say. One of the many 
the Nansen programme, The Slowest 
ourney m the World (produced by Edward 

Livesey, written by Gerik Schjelderup), was that 

it did not impose these ready-made feelings 

the listener. A more histrionic and strident pri 
gramme would certainly have left us less moved 
than this restrained presentation, with its ai 
al calm, its well-knit construction, and its 
use of authentic material—particularly 
dialogue—trom the expedition’s journals 
makes an odd juxtaposition, 
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forgetting the miseries while recalling the colour 
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Books in General 


L’ Assommo (The Dram-Shop )* was the first 
novel of Zola’s to have enormous popular success 
and notoriety. Henry James, who crept very 
gingerly round the subject and who said one or 
two final things about Zola, put L’Assommour 
beside Germinal and La Debdcle at the top of 
his productions. It seems to me superior to 
Germinal, because it is not theatrical. Compare 
the famous mine engine in Germinal with the 
distiller’s engine in the The Dram-Shop: the 
former is a theatrical sexual symbol and through- 
out the book there is an obsessional hunt for 
sexual squalor which comes dangerously near 
the ludicrous. It also suggests the distorting 
tantasies of impotence. On the other hand, the 
distillery engine is never more than a fascinating 
machine, perhaps a witch’s cauldron, throbbing, 
bubbling and dripping its poison which infects 
the lives of the slum around it. That is no more 
than the plain truth: the delusions, the corrup- 
tion, the diseases, the tempers, the fights, the 
murders and final madness of alcoholism are not 
fancies. And then the crowds which Zola ex 
celled in describing are not poster-work in The 
Dram-Shop. In Germinal one remembers they 
were described as if they were panicking and 
slavering cattle, as gluttonous and hungry maws; 
in The Dram-Shop there is nothing herd-like or 
anonymous in the hordes of the Paris slums; 
they are particularised with a delicacy which is 
unexpected in this coarse-grained novelist. For 
Zola had been wretchedly poor in his own youth 
and he understood that poverty individualises 
like a frost; it etches upon human beings lines 
and traits as refined, in their way, as those of 
tuller sensibility. Coupeau the plumber, Lantier 
the hatter and Gervaise the laundress are not 
mere documentations for the purpose of illus 
trating the life of the industrial poor at that 
time; they are subtle, variable, extraordinary 
human beings. They are not more than life size, 
but they illumine life in any class of society. 

The Dram-Shop is a novel without a plot. 
We see the rise of Coupeau and Gervaise from 
abject poverty to the condition of prospering 
working people, enjoying the decencies of life. 
They work hard, they save; but they do not 
become miserly and oppressive. Then Coupeau 
has an accident. It ruins his character, for he 
discovers the pleasures of idleness, the case of 
living on his admirable wife; and after an idyllic 
period this corrupts him. He gradually tipples, 
takes toidleness on principle, invents every kind 
of rationalisation and drifts gradually into alco- 
holism. He takes his wife's former lover as a 
boon companion; between them, anuably blurred 
by drink, they exploit her and finally ruin her 
For the sweetness and goodness of her nature 
have rested on an element of acquiescence; and 
prosperity has softened her. No more than any 
other human beings are the poor freed from the 
seductions of success: poor Gervaise lets herself 
go and is soon whirled bewildered into sluttish- 
ness, laziness, and the glass of “ rot-gut.” Cou 
peau dies of D.T.’s; Gervaise, a tippler rather 
than an alcoholic, dies of starvation and Lanter, 
her former lover, moves on to exploit another 
couple, an absurd gendarme and his wite, This 


* The Dram-Shop Ry 
Hawulton 1S 


Emice Zova, Hamish 


is not a plot, in the usual sense of the word; it 
is a moralisation which must be slowly disen- 
tangled from the driftings and confusions of 
everyday life. If Zola is an indiscriminate 
writer, ii he is mainly an appetite for life, people 
and conditions, this has an important compen- 
sation: any plot we care to see in The Dram- 
Shop arises out of daily life as his people knew 
it and is not imposed with the parti pris of the 
story-teller. It can be complained that we are 
too much submerged in daily life in this book, 
in all the goings on of the tenements, the inter 
roinable small quarrels, envies and chatter of the 
neighbours, of the bars, of Gervaise’s steaming 
laundry; but the saturation has enabled Zola to 
produce two or three wonderful long and dila- 
tory episodes, which would have been impossible 
in the conventionally plotted novel. 

There is the fight between Gervaise and an- 
other woman in the wash-house,.a terrible and 
herioc affair of coarse fury and comedy. Far 
better, there is the wedding party of Coupeau 
and Gervaise, a superb piece of comic rambling : 
the climax is reached when the party fill in time 
before dinner by going up the column in the 
Place Vendéme in wild good humour, start 
quarrelling at the top and come down in silence. 


hey all of them made their way to the 
top. The twelve members of the party had 
to climb the narrow stairway in single file, and 
this they did with much stumbling on the worn 
steps, keeping close to the wall for safety. The 
interior soon became pitch dark, and there 
was a great deal of loud laughter. The ladies 
uttered litthe screams, because the men started 
tickling them and pinching their legs. But they 
weren't so silly as to protest, thinking tt better 
to pretend that what they felt were mice. Any- 
way, it wasn’t worth making a fuss about, 
because the »ractical jokers, they were con- 
vinced, wouldn’t go too far. Boche produced 
a witticism which they all took up. Everyone 
started calling down to Madame Gaudron, 
pretending to believe that she had got stuck 
Was there enough room, they asked, for her 
belly? A nice thing it would be if she got 
“took,” and not able to go up or down! 
She'd be jammed in the fairway, and none 
of them would be able to get out! The belly 
of the pregnant woman gave rise to such hoots 
of laughter that the whole column shook 
Boche, flushed by the success of his sally, was 
now well launched They'd be in this 
chimney-stack, he said, for the rest of their 
lives! Wasn’t there no end to it?—short of 
the sky? He tried to frighten the ladies by 
declaring that he could feel it move. All this 
while, Coupeau said nothing. He was just 
behind Gervaise, holding her by the waist, He 
could feel her leaning on him. He was just 
about to kiss the back of her neck when, sud 
denly, they found themselves in the open air 

“A nice thing, I must 
Madame Lorilleux with an air of 
propriety. “Oh, don’t mind us! ” 

Bibi-la-Grillade appeared to be thoroughly 
put out. “You all made such a damned row,” 
he grumbled, “that I couldn't even count the 
steps ! ng 


say!” observed 


outraged 


Like Balzac, Zola is the novelist of our greeds 
especially of their excess in satisfaction or in 
nausea, but he lacks Balzac’s irony and subtlety, 
his grave compass. Zola is less civilised and less 
instinctively refined by the comic spirit. He 
excels, of course (until he overdoes it), in atmo- 
sphere: the laundry scenes are worked up 
until the point of sensual disgust is reached and 
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we long to get out of that hot, damp room, reek- 
ing of female sweat, filthy garments and dirty 
jokes. On the other hand, when he is not on 
his obsessive themes, he finely observes human 
nature. Goujet, the good workman who tries 
hard to keep Coupeau straight, who has a serious 
political conscience, and understands the situa- 
tion of the industrial worker, is not presented 
as the perfect man. Zola understood the wounds 
of human beings: Goujet is under the thumb 
of a just but exacting mother and is paralysed 
if he has to decide things for himself. Even 
after his mother’s death he is directed by fear 
of her. Zola did not believe in the sacred work- 
ing class; nor that the oppressed and poor are 
ennobled by the crimes committed against them. 
No doubt, this was the reason for the attacks 
on the book for being a travesty of French 
working-class life. Quite clearly, now, it was 
not: it simply contained everything; in it the 
poor ceased to be purely and simply a case. They 
became human. 

There are only two seriously false scenes in 
The Dram-Shop and they occur towards the 
end, at the point where a novelist becomes over- 
heated by his own world and attempts to force 
the logic of events. The first occurs when Ger- 
vaise is told by her husband that she might just 
as well go on the streets. Gervaise sets out, 
starving, ragged, gross-looking and begs un- 
availingly in an awful night tour of the boule- 
vards. At one point she runs into another 
starving being whom she has once befriended: 
this is excellent—starvation looks into starva 
But when she finally accosts the 
noble Goujet who had once loved her, the melo- 
dramatic cliché is too much. It is true that 
Zola’s humane realism puts the episode right 
in the end, but it has been a strain on our trust. 
The second episode follows close on this one. 
Rejected by Goujet, Gervaise throws herself at 
her neighbour in the next room, the drunken 
undertaker who is known as the Ladies’ Com 
forter: not the comtorter of the reader—he is an 
embarrassing symbol of the motif of Love-and- 
Death. Unlike the rich episodes of the wedding 
and the party, these incidents belong to the 
conjurer’s repertory. 


tion’s eyes 


The argument for plot of that kind in the 
novel, is, at its highest, the argument for mean 
ing and value: but meaning, in Zola at his best, 
lies in the rendering of the muddled and languid 
movement of life itself. It was necessary, one 
might say, to write novels of this kind because 
the 19th century saw the dehumanisation of 


man. Christianity had become meaningless. It 


was necessary to write about conditions simply 
because the dominant class were trying to live 
without knowing what their life was based on. 
The marvel is that the middle-class Zola came so 


close to his people. He was able to do so per 
haps because of his morbid vice: the idealisa 
tion of the ugly. His obsessive taste for the 
revolting, the dreary, the bestial was an energy, 
and put him completely at one with the dreadful 
spirit of the times; he was as ugly, disfiguring 
and, also, almost as ludicrous in his puffing and 
blowing as the early steam engines. But there 
is another reason for his success. Henry James 
gives us a clue to it when he reports, with a 
shock, Zola’s decision to conduct research into 
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able measure of success—and though Zola ts fat 

from our contemporary feeling for common 

speech. he does make the first bold approache 

He succeeds chiefly where it is macabre and 

comical, especially when it is gross. It is a wor 

derful moment, for example, when Gervaise gocs 

to the asylum to see Coupeau and finds him, tem 

porarily cured, and squatting on the lavatory pan 

making jokes which are indeed lewd but, oddly 

also very moving. Zola’s pursuit of bad word: nage 
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THE POLEMICAL CRITIC 


The Common Pursuit. By F. R. Leavis. 


Chatto & Windus. .18s. 

Dr. Leavis is one of the three or four most dis- 
tinguished living English critics, and is widely 
recognised as one of the founders of a new critical 
method. A new book by him is therefore some- 
thing of an event. What makes this set of essays 
rather disappointing, however, is that it 1 much 
less concerned on the whole with fresh critical 
recomnaissances than with digging in around an 
established position, and with offensive-detensive 
skirmushe Dr. Leavis is at his best as a direct, 
close critic, but again and again in this book |! 

vcrifices that approach for the pleasure of scor- 

ing off other people. Indeed, it might be said 
that in his eagerness to demonstrate the wrong- 
ness of other people, he very often here leave 
own rightness to be taken for granted. His judg- 
ments are often, in a way that used not to be 
characteristic of him, stated rather than argued, 
Thus, Henry James’s The Ambassadors is a bore 
and there’s an end of it. D. H. Lawrence is “ the 
finest literary critic of our time,” and this very 
surprising judgment certainly needs more back 
ing than a few vivid but jerky paragraphs from 
Lawrence’s reviews. The poetry of the Thirties 

though Dr. Leavis at one time thought Auden’s 
Paid on Both Sides interesting enough to rate 
two or three pages of close examination in 
Serutiny—is dismissed en bloc as merely having 
encouraged the complacencies of a “ modish Lett 
ishness.” A certain peremptory curtness, in fact, 
is growing upon Dr, Leavis; and even in those 
essays, like the two on Hopkins, which do contain 
excellent close criticism, he shows a regrettable 
readiness to be drawn into polemical digressions. 

Yer the best essays aré extremely good. Those 
on Swift and E. M. Forster, in particular, are 
the best pieces on these two writers I have read: 
on Swift as a negative force, and on how Mr. 
Forster, always at our elbow with his penetrating 
remarks, never manages to leave us alone with 
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In the essay on 
“avis notes that by the tension it creates 
between a “mouon of assent” and the feelings 
ippropriate to rejection, Swift's tronical persua 

siveness generates “a sense of disturbing energy, 

disturbing partly because the energy is not in the 
end used, tnough we are always expecting it to be, 
to establish any positive values. 

Dr. Leavis goes in detail into the passage 
from the Tale oj a Tub that contains the lamous, 
or infamous, sentence: “Last week I saw a 
woman flayed, and you wiil hardly believe 
how much it altered her person for the worse 
That is part of a typically Augustan 
attack on excessive speculation and metaphysical 
curiosity, on wanting to probe beneath: the surface 
ot things, but, having apparently established that 
Augusian position—that civilisation ts at least to 
some degree the decent keeping up of what one 
knows to be partly decepuve appearances—Swilt 
undermines it in his last sentence: “ This is the 
sublime and refined point of felicity called the 
possession of being well-deceived, the 
peacetul state of being a fool amony Knaves.” 
the next paragraph, as Dr. Leavis noies, 
cantly begins: “ But to return to madness 

Choosing the right quotation, and finding the re- 
vealing comment on it, is one of Dr. Leavis’s 
great gifts: it does similarly help us to place Mr 
Forster’s real but not major contribution to the 
novel when Dr. Leavis isolates such sentences 
“Sir Gilbert, though not an enlightened man, 
held enlightened opinions.” 

In the essays on Shakespeare, however, this 
pouncing eye for detail (combined, of course, with 
1 wish to put other critics right in passing) has 
prevented Dr. Leavis from stepping far enough 
back to see the plays as wholes. On his low view 
of Othello’s make-up, for instance, very persua- 
sively argued, I do not see why he still regards 
that powerful piece of theatre as high tragedy 
Much of what he says about Othello could be 
used, though he does not intend it so, to support 
1 modification of the hostile judgment of Rymer 
Yet he is not only a scrutimser of details. 


the situation and the characters. 
Swift, Dr. Le 


sentence 


serene, 
And 
signifi. - 


as, 


| His general critical thinking can be Loe yund 


Words in poetry invite us not to “ think about’ 
and judge, but to “teel into” or “ become "—to 
realise a complex experience that is given in th: 
words. 

I think that is a splendid statement about 
poetry in general, but one should notice the lan- 
guage: the gingerly inverted commas, warning us 
that we are not to take phrases quite as they are 
ordinarily taken, and then the ured English of the 
second halt of the sentence. Dr. Leavis’s distinc- 
tion is one of thinking and feeling; his use of 
language is never quite adequate to his feelings 
and thoughts. That partly explains why he is so 
often misunderstood. An example might be his 
phrase, which baffled Professor Grierson, about 
' Milton’s “habit of explomting language as a kind 
of musical medium outside himself.’ Any such 
confession of bafflement Dr. Leavis is perhaps 
likely to regard as a wilful refusal to understand 
Yet nobody’s language, certainly, could be more 
individual than Multon’s, and the phrase might 
seem to apply more naturally to, say, a song- 
writer hke Campion. And there are important 
senses, for that matter, in which language 1s both 
always, and never, a medium outside us. Dr 
Leavis meant, I take it, that there is a living in- 
tumacy, a feeling of growth between word and 
word, in Shakespeare’s or Donne’s language, but 
that Milton’s poems have much more the air of 
being conscious, willed constructions. One has 
to be ready to translate in this way; Dr. Leavis’s 
language has the air of being very flatly explicit 
but it is full of hints which only his more prac- 
tised readers will pick up at once. Yet it is worth 
invbody’s trouble, who takes literature seriously 
to become such a practised reader. I may have 
dwelt excessively on what struck me as faults in 
this book. Let me say in conclusion that Dr. 
Leavis has always a moral seriousness, and at his 
best a concentration of the relevant approach and 
1 closeness of sensitive application, that make him 
outstanding among contemporary 
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critics 
S. FRASER 
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A. MASTER-POTTER’S ASTHETIC 
A Potter’s Portfolio. By 
Lund Humphries. 84s. 


BERNARD [EACH. 


Pottery is an ancient form of non-figurative 
irt. In the introduction to his Portfolio Mr. Ber- 
nard Leach writes of the wet, newly thrown pot, 
where “every movement hangs like frozen 
music”; where “volumes, open spaces and out- 
lines are parts of a living whole; they are thoughts, 
ontrolled forces in counterpoise of rhythm. A 
single intuitive pressure on the spinning wet clay, 
ind the whole pot comes to life; a false touch 
ind the expression is lost.” And this criterion, 

life,” which he announces more than once in his 
essay, is the right one, though a volume might be 
devoted to its elucidation as it applies to pottery. 
Che choice of these sixty illustrations (the plates 

large, and excellent in quality, including the 
five in colour: we really feel we are in the pre- 
sence of the glazed surfaces) itself helps towards 
such an elucidation. Mr. Leach has here defined, 
by his selection, his own ceramic esthetic: that 
esthetic ignores much—Delft, Majolica: much 
Greek, Persian and German, for instance. What 
it embraces I shall discuss in a moment; mean- 
while, one notes that Mr. Leach believes this to 
be the first published ceramic anthology to be 
selected on purely esthetic grounds 

The result certainly vindicates the method. 
There is not a dull or freakish specimen—sull 
less an ugly one—in the book. A critic, historian, 
or other expert, would almost inevitably have in- 
cluded a number of unsatisfying pots, for two 
reasons: his selection would have been more 
“objective,” and he would not be in possession of 
an instinct as sure as that of the most important 
English potter living. This is an artist’s book— 
ind Bernard Leach is a very subtle artist. What 
is more, he has proved an immensely influential 
one, The extent to which the movement of artist- 
potters has expanded in this country since the war 

when it very nearly succumbed, for obvious 
reasons—is not generally realised; and who would 
guess that in the United States these same artist- 
potters now number 70,000, “with a turnover 
one-third of that of the entire hollow-ware indus- 
tury” in that country, to quote Mr. Leach? It 
presents us with a sociological-wsthetic phenome- 
non of great significance, this latter-day revival 
of the Arts and Crafts movement in the sphere of 
pottery. Bernard Leach stands in very much the 
ume relation to all these contemporary hand- 
potters that William Morris stood to another 
generation of artist-craftsmen. 

But the self-dedication of young art students 
ex-Servicemen, often) to an impecuntous exist- 
craftsmen is sometimes regarded as an 
event of greater sociological than esthetic interest. 
Even if their pots were bad their choice of occu- 
pation—theu “way of life’ vuld read 
is a gesture of protest against the present quality 
of lite accorded us by our contemporary techno- 
cratic civilisation. It is always the main danger of 
this movement that the social protest may annul 
1¢ creative artistry: the craft may preclude the 
This, however, was never the threat in the 
Bernard Leach. By 1920, when he re- 
to England after a dozen years in Japan 
hina, he had succeeded in identifying him- 
an Oriental tradition; he could instinc- 
1 superbly re-create pot shapes long ago 
evolved by Eastern tradition. And these personal 
were not “copies” in the derogatory 
ither they were living equivalents of the 
ntal originals; variations on a theme. A Sung 
“ware jar, a Korean (twelfth century) celadon 

1 Japanese (seventeenth century) stoneware 
ull—amongst many other examples 
recognisable in translation as they recur in Ber- 
nard h’s repertoire of forms during the past 
thirty years. Nor does this imply lack of origin 
ility; in pottery there only are a limited number 
of thrown forms possible, and all have already 
been discovered at one period or another. In the 
art of pottery originality, therefore, lies in subtle- 
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accuse Leach of trading in a foreign xsthetic to 
the neglect of the indigenous values embodied in 
our own ceramic traditions. It is this. Medheval 
English pottery and English slipware have just 
is great a place, as influences, in (he amalgam 
which is Leach’s own style, as has Far Eastern 
pottery of select periods (incidentally, American 
Indian pottery is his latest enthusiasm, as this 
book reveals). He writes here: “The high 
classics of 1900 are not those of 1951 ”—thanks, in 
some measure, to Leach himselt. “Our eyes still 
turn to China, but of the seventh to twelfth cen- 
turies and not of the thirteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies.”” Chinese Sung pottery was what Leach 
felt most drawn towards. Now Sung pots are 
characterised by certain massive, blunt rhythms 
which seem buried just below the surface of a 
pot This submerged rhythm, which pulses 
within a Sung (or a Leach) pot, is quite incompat- 
ible with the sharp outlines and intricate orna- 
mental detail (in the form often of additions to 
the main body of a vessel) which typifies the later 
Chinese periods Leach rejects. The Sung pot 
is dominated by an interior thrust; its outline 
ripples, is mobile. The later Chinese pot (or one 
from Wedgwood, for that matter) is articulated at 
the surface; it is precise, cold and static in out- 
line; it has no interior warmth, no invisible thrust. 
And its more sophisticated form is refined almost 
to a mechanical “ perfection.’ 

Leach has done two things: he has demon- 
strated the esthetic parallel existing between 
Sung and medieval English pottery—thus creat- 
ing a most interesting East-West synthesis; and, 
in doing this, he has given us a ceramic idiom 
very much in accord with aspects of modern art. 
One can compare him to Henry Moore in some 
ways: both by-passed the Renaissance. And in 
so far as either has drawn on English sources, 
those sources are medieval. Also, Leach empha- 
sises the generous pulse of the total, blunt form 
of a pot, the torm underlying its mere appearance. 
Moore does an equivalent thing. Even Moore's 
canon, “truth to material,” is wholly applicable 
to Leach. Finally, like Moore, Bernard Leach is 
very conscious of the nature of form and space 
He writes: “A potter on his wheel is doing two 
things at the same time: he is making hollow 
wares ...and he is exploring space” (my 
italics). This defines that dual responsibility 
which embraces craft and art at once. It sums 
up a most sound and ancient tradition 

PATRICK HERON 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF PAUL NASH 

Fertile Image. By Paut Nasu Edited b 
MarGaret Nash with an Introduction by 
JAMES Laver. Faber. 30s. 

It is an indulgence to have the journal of 
Delacroix as well as his paintings, perhaps even 
a prying indulgence to have too many ot an 
arust’s drawings. So with all the arts. Poets, 
painters, musicians, architects—the fortunate 
ones are those who worked betore biography 
Their letters do not survive, the limits of specula- 
tion are not so wide. The final products in which 
they exist are not smothered by the self-con- 
sciousness of art or by the busily active labora- 
tories of inquisition. In Great Britain certainly 
painters are luckier than writers in this respect, 
and I worder if Paul Nash would be pleased 
altogether by the recent exhibition and now by 
the publication of his photographs. Of course 
we do not bother all the time about health or 
the kinds of moderation on which it depends 
We like liqueurs and Turkish Delight, if we do 
not need them. We like peering behind pictures, 
which these photographs enable us to do in a 
peculiar manner; and since painters who use 
cameras use them well, one can foresee that 
Fernle Image is likely to be the first of many 
posthumous collections of a new kind. Mr. John 
Piper had better be careful, or Mr. Henry Moore 

Photographs can be exact notes of a limited 
degree, or suggestive reinforcements of memory 
Mr. James Laver says that Pual Nash took to 
his camera when ill health made it more difficult 
for him to move about. He began to work from 
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photographs of scenes or objects which intrigued 
him. He looked for what he called “ object- 
personages” and for natural puns or corre- 
spondences such as the pattern of moving water 
in stones and stone walls in Dorset, in the over- 
lapping boards of a frame building or in the bark 
of trees. So how should we look at the results? 
That depends on the amount of belict in Paul 
Nash's paintings. They do, as I say, make it 
possible to peer behind the paintings, though I 
doubt if they reveal anything of Nash—anything 
positive—which is not already obvious in the 
paintings themselves. A_ photograph, tor in- 
stance, is called “ Monolith in Arcadia ”’—of one 
of the Avebury stones in the old days before 
Avebury had an archeological face-lift and hair- 
cut. The solid stone grows deep with the growth 
ot bracken, grass and whitethorn. It is a per- 
sonage, as standing stones, no less than gnarls 
and dead trees, are in several of Nash’s paintings. 
Painted, such a stone should be more of a per- 
sonage. Nash often made it less of one, the 
nature of the stone vanishing, the idea only sur- 
viving. He lacked that power of translating an 
object and yet retaining and increasing its 
authenticity which so imaginatively transforms 
the literal intentions of Courbet, for example, 
or makes the double images of Herkules Seghers, 
or Desiderio even, so compelling. 

A negative revelation, then, is that the photo- 
graphs are often more exciting than the pictures. 
They are, after all, most to be enjoyed for them- 
selves and for what they show of the possibilities 
of photography alone. They show—in this how 
superior they are to the professional’s tricky ex- 
cellence—what can be done with a camera when 
its user has a theory of significance and looks 
in the world for the objects and combinations 
which embody it. GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


NEW NOVELS 
Cast a Cold Eye. By Mary McCartuy. 
Heinemann. 9s. 6d 
Anywhere Else. By H. J. Kaplan 

Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

A Place of Stone. By JouN CuLsHaw. 

Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

Catherine Carter. By Pameta HANsrorD 

JOHNSON. Macmillan. 12s. 6d 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is 
never wholly lost: if they frequently threw away 
then wit upon false conceits, they hkewise some- 
times struck out unexpected truth: if their con- 

were far-fetched, they were often worth the 
carriage lo write on their plan, it was at least 
necessary to read and think 
Using the word in Johnson’s sense, Miss 
McCarthy is a metaphysical novelist. An addic- 
tion to mtellectual metaphor, apparent in that 
remarkable first novel, The Oasis, appears to be 
growing on her. Though it sometimes results in 
the compelling image, it often leaves her 
foundering on the reefs of verbal ingenuity. 
Just as Cowley compared his heart to a “ grenade 
hot into a magazine” or Donne bent texts of 
the Summa to serve his love imagery, so Miss 
McCarthy ts saturated with political allusion. 
She makes use of the open city, the tall of France, 
“the Lubianka of the unconscious” even, to 
elucidate the heart’s labyrinths. In The Friend 
of the Family, one of the best pieces in her new 
book, in the middle of distilling the predatory 
essence of the American Twemlow, she breaks 
off to remark that, 

You forget that it was in the name of peace 
and quiet that this despot was welcomed—yust as 
the Jewish banker in the concentration camp 
forgets the donation he made to the Naz party 
fund, back in 1931, when his great fear was Com- 
munism; just as Benedetto Croce, anti-Fascist 
philosopher, forgot in Naples the day when he 
supported Mussolini in the Senate at Rome, be- 
cause order was certainly preferable to anarchy 
and Bolshevism was the real menace 

Ihe simile is just. In a certain kind of conversa- 
tion it would be effective. Yet, used in this con- 
text it breaks up and shatters the smooth 
Proustian reflection at which Miss McCarthy is 
aiming. 


Secker & 
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Her preoccupation with such themes is perhaps 
the result of her acidulous view of human nature 
More and more Miss McCzerthy’s universe takes 
on the semblance of a politic jungle. For her, it 
1s not Nature but personal relations which are 
red in tooth and claw. The consciousness of 
domestic wickedness, of the evil things our wills 
do io those we love, gives to even a slight volume 
like this the dynamic quality of a restrained 
loathing 

But if Miss McCarthy’s knowledge—call it 
rather, her physical sense—of the worst that 1s 
latent in the best of us 1s the key to her triumphs, 
it also explains an occasional note of hysteria. 
Elsewhere, when the full horrors of person- 
ality do not require facing, she is capable 
Jamesian postcript like The 
which the American-innocence- 

relationship) is tmumphantly 


or an exquisite 
Cicerone in 
European-evil 
reversed 

Ihe versatility of her writing is due, I think, 
to her ability to achieve infinite variations on the 
underlying theme of a rich, ironic disgust for life 
The second half of her book consists of three 
short semi-autobiographical fragments of 
Catholic childhood. Here she shows us_ het 
blandest and deadliest face Written with 
deceptive simplicity, these three stories prove 
that Miss McCarthy is most dangerous when she 
* metaphysical.” 

When Mr. Kaplan, on the other hand, aims at 
implicity, he only endangers his novel. Anywher 
Fise marred by that jaunty “our hero” treat 
ment which once had a legitimate place in a 
certain class of English novel, and is now mer 
hobbledehoy facetiousness. Mr. Kaplan has such 
gifts as a writer that any failure at his hands 
seems doubly disappointing, Anything Else treats 
of a middle-aged American’s dissatisfaction with 
life. John Clifford, the delegate to an Intra 
European Payments Commission, sitting in Paris, 
despairs of his marriage and is in a mood for self 
inquisition. Fate, or Mr. Kaplan’s guiding hand 
sends him io the fifth floor of an apache dive in 
the Place Maubert, “wth a. strange 
sleeping on the ved within reach of his arm 
and a man, mad, drunk or doped, breathiny 
the latched door, holding a bare knife — 
so the blurb declares, is the decisive mome: 
Clifford’s manhood. Personally, I find ich 

journeys to danger an irritating con- 

To have Mr. Kaplan automatically 
jogging one’s elbow and hinting at Time and 
Fate, leaves no room for development o1 expecta- 
uon. Clifford’s frustration could have been 
handled more eflectively by concentrating on ihe 

ive and keeping the psychological commer 

iry impheit in the story. Instead, the autho 
decks his book out with tags of Rimbaud (la vraie 
ie ailleurs, etc.) and pages of boozy, high- 
flown conversation about Life none of which, as 
conversation, ts very good Phe strength of the 
book lies in Clifford himself. ‘his shrewd North 
Carolina economist with his veiled nuances and 
Biblical echoes is a finely reahsed character, who 
deserves a far better stage than his creator has 
provided 

Mr. Culshaw’s new novel ts a great advance on 
his first. Set in post-war Spain it deals with 
Falangist and Red conspiracies, involving Ameri- 
can diplomats, the head of the secret police, and 
the priest of a remote Malagan village. The 
narrative is exciting and the characterisation 
effective. If there is a great deal of the same 
political naivety that marred Sons of Brutus, this 
is because Mr. Culshaw has not vet made up his 
mind whether to range himself behind Mr. 
Koestler or Mr. Ambler. The decision will have 
to be made some time and at present all his 
talents points in the latter direction 

Catherine Carter once again raises the question 
of the historical and the “* period * novel. Where 
does the one end and the other begin? One thinks 
of a “ period” novel as an aruficial, impression- 
istic potboiler and the majority are hitle better 
than that. Indeed, Miss Hansford Johnson’s book 
bears signs of the atmospheric writing that we 
associate with the film — script. Yet, long 
betore we have finished this 460-page evocation 


is least 


woman 


of the Victorian theatre we realise that this book 
is tar from being a potboiler. It is, rather, a clever 
writer’s purple indiscreuon. Miss Hansford 
Johnson is an accomplished novelist who has 
urrendered to the impulse to hurl her creative 
Her gasht heroine and 
background he outside the 
diocese of the critical conscience and one must 
read her book 1n the spirit 
have written it. Certainly, it is an indiscretion 
that I thoroughly enjoyed sharing. The wthor 
has visualised the Belvedere Theatre and its 
inmates with such a passionate imagination (al 


;nnNet Over the windmill, 
twopence-coloured 


in which she appears 


in the case of some of her characters, with a 
perceptive sharpness that recalls her earhetr 
novels) that one forgives her tor modelling het 
hero’s traits on Irving and basing incidents on 
theatrical history. One even forgives her for re- 
writing Clement Scott’s notices and getting Mrs 
Charlotte Charke’s name wrong (but would 
Cibber’s disgraced daughter ever have adorned a 
green room picture gallery?) Miss Hanstord 
Johnson’s vision oulyv tails her in the case of the 
Irvingesque Peverel hmmself. She is unable to com- 
municate the man’s greatness as an actor. Her 
heromne is enchanting but her hero leaves one 
feeling, as Hazhtt said of Kemble, that though the 
temple is unimpaired, the divinity is sometimes 
trom home JOHN RAYMOND 


CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL 

Capitalism and Socialism on 
FRITZ STERNBERG 

The Decline and Fall of British Capitalism. 


By Keith Hutcuinson. Cape. 21s. 


FABRIC 


Trial. By 
Gollancz 255 


Sociology is the most ambitious but least 
advanced of the social sciences Mr. Hutchison 
and Mr. Sternberg have tied to write about 
changes in the social fabric, but they do not know 
how to go about it. The general science of 
society that might have helped them does not 
exist, and they lack the genius to improvise their 
own analytical technique 

Mr. Hutchison gave wp the ghost earlier than 
Mr. Sternberg in his search for an appropriate 
method of analysis. He relies on the simple 
principle of chronological order for the arrange- 
ment of his facts. This may do very well for an 
clementary textbook of history, but it is not good 
enough for a sociological work. Mr. Hutchison’s 
utle commits him to the role of sociologist, and 
the sociologist must begin where the historian 
leaves off. The basic data of history are human 
acnions, which the historian interprets according 
to the purpose which he believes that they had 
when they occurred. The events of history require 
interpretation before they achieve the status of 
comprehensible facts, and the historian’s task is to 
supply this interpretation. The data tor a socio 
logical analysis of the past are the results of the 
historian’s interpretation He = provick the 
evidence of past human behaviour, which the 
sociologist can then analyse for trends and um 
formities of social change. This Mr. Hutchison 
has barely attempted. He has given a general 
history of England since the Industrial Revolu 
tion—an account which is done in the Oxford 
histories in a more adequate and scholarly manner 
The Oxford histories do not go bevond 1914, but 
it cannot be said that Mr. Hutchison has thrown 
any new light on the period from 1914 to the 
present day. 

Mr. Sternberg has failings of a diflerent kind 
He does not, tor example, suffer from Mr. Hutchi- 
son's umidity in analysing the facts of history, but 
selects boldly what will serve to illustrate his 
theory. But it would have been possible to illus- 
trate the theory more adequately than he has done, 
because he relies too heavily on German sources, 
some of which are out of date. The theory is that 
caprtahism “historical conditions” 
which provide it with expanding markets. Mr 
Sternberg traces the expansion of capitalist pro- 
duction first into European markets which had 
previously been fed by craft industries; then 
across the plains of America; and finally into 
Asia and Africa, where markets are opened by 
imperialist conquest. The theory is more flexible 
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than the Marxist version, because Mr. Sternberg 
only postulates that conditions must permit 
pansion. He does not lay down, as do 
Marxists, that the course of history up to 1914 
illustrates all the possible conditions for capitalist 
expansion—that imperialism was necessarily the 
last phase. On the other hand, he does not go into 
the quesuon of whether the possibilities are ex 
hausted. He does explain why capitalist 
production to-day has possibilities of expansion 
which no would have dreamed of in the 
1930s. He casts no light on what we may expect 
trom the remarkably interesting contemporart 
changes in the circumstances — surrounding 
capitalism. The equalisation of incomes within 
nations, for example, has created conditions of 
expanding domestic demand. And an even more 
important change is the equalisation of incomes 
between nations. The prosperity of the nations 
producing primary commodities has created an 
insatiable market for machinery and other capital 
goods. And the current tendency is to bring the 
great poverty-stricken nations of Asia up to 
Western standards. The British capital goods 
industry would be fully occupied for a century if 
a serious attempt was made to provide India with 
1 steel industry and an electricity network. Mr 
Sternberg does not round out his theory by 
indicating these current trends and future 
possibilitie 

But it is doubtful whether Mr. Sternberg’s 
theory is adequate to justify the title Capitalism 
and Socialism On Trial. The implication of his 
theory is that prosperity is the soiution of the 
stresses to which capitalist society is subject 
Unfortunately, it is precisely the wealthy societies 
ot the est that are the more discontented and 
the least stable. Capitalism cannot be beaten as 
a system for producing wealth. But it creates great 
Stresses in the fabric of society by opening men’s 
eyes to possibilities which they — cannot 
quickly attain. It arouses expectations of wealth, 
freedom and happiness which it does not satisfy. 
And men are inclined to be dissatisfied with a 
society Which promises more than it fulfils, no léss 
than with an individual. With this, and kindred 
matters, Mr. Sternberg does not deal 
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NEAPOLITAN SILVER 


By GIuserrt 
ERANCES FRENAYE 


Return to Naples. 
Translated by 
10s. 6d 


When, rather more than a year ago, Giuseppe 
Marotta’s Neapolitan Gold came my way, I met 
a new and delightful writer. And not only I; Sit 
Desmond MacCarthy and Mr. Henry Reed, 
among others, shared my enthusiasm In the 
loneliness of print, we positively hugged our- 
Had we been, not English but Italian like 
the object of our admiration, no doubt we should 
have met in a café to hug one another, and to 
chant Marotta for the evening. What charm! 
one might have said. Another, Doesn't he know 
how suspect that is? A third (Desmond, I 
fancy He'd have almost too much charm, if it 
weren't ruled by a lively pity. What I envy most 
(this would be myself speaking) is his lightness of 
touch; even when dealing with tragedy—even in 
translation—he makes words defy the law of 
gravity. And at this point probably Henry Reed 
would have begun gently insisting about Naples 
and back alleys and Tasso and sex. 

Naples (which I have yet to visit) will be always 
for me Marotta’s, as Dublin is Joyce’s and Trieste 
Svevo's. It inspires him fantastically, and the 
more fantastic he becomes, the truer (it would 
seem) his picture of homecoming. Even the train 
for Naples, waiting to set off in Rome, has a 
different look from any other. On the platform 
operatic longings beset the wife dividing (as it 
turns out) from her husband for four days; fate 
itself brings the ticket-collector before a fat man 
who at that moment has disappeared under a 
snow-storm of provisions, from which it will take 
him hours to eat his way out; and then seven 
dead sons, martyred on the battlefield, arise out of 


MARo?TAa. 
Dobson. 


selves 


The N 
uz old) =couple’s lamentation—their 
strophe and antistrophe, is no less re 
it has enjoyed a long run. No wonder, whe 
train reaches Naples, even the sun and a flurry 
rain know 
Didn't evervthing in 
a part? The lambs 
buicher sho; 
heir meat 
had never 
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\ Naples seem to be pk 

ind hanging in 

playing theirs with real 

i deep, heroic colour such 
een betore We died for 
country, the quarters of beel 
N iflord to 
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So, in alleys and windows, we are introduced 
to the crowd’s drama. They love frantically, they 
boast, they beg, they sob and munch pumpkin 
they serenade, they stab, they starve or eat 
like elephants, they adore Jesus (the Jesus Nea- 
politan) and look for miracles in state lotteries 
Do they exaggerate ? Does Marotta? They 
he are the inevitable accomplices in a piece ot 
legend-making without which neither could live 
a single day. Their city climbs crazily and stinks 
and has suffered bombardments and devaluation 
and is mirrored by the sea. They ave Maples, let 
no One pretend otherwise. 

Marotta is the most lyrical of gossip Every- 
thing goes straight into his personal column. It 
he pokes his nose out of doors the sun will im 
mediately lead him by it, and once for a whole day 
he wore a gas inspector’s cap for the sheer joy 
of penetrating into lives which had hitherto 
lurked behind closed doors, He explores the black 
market, probes the history of the slashed cheek 
peers into the old beggar’s eyes for traces oi the 
prancing Don he has known, watches the rainbow 
fade off a spot of oil in the harbour, and levitate 
by some instinctive sympathy whatever he 
touches. Saint Vincent will excite him 
and no more, than the indomitable, mild, travelled 
eel he expects for Christmas. He has a weakness 
for rogues, saints, women, children, the sun. Most 
of all perhaps he loves the heroes and martyrs of 
poverty, with whom Naples, to be Naples, must 
be crowned. Always, if extravagantly, he pins 
down the individual, and his cadenza on an 
Uncle sails from the general to the particulac 
with unnoticeable swiftness. The Pathetic Fallacy 
has found no more brilliant exponent among 
modern prose-writers than Marotta, whose every 
sentence whistles, nudges, points. Return = to 
Naples hasn't quite the riches of its predecessor 
being almost journalistic in its round of visits and 
jumps to the gay story; but if not gold, it is pure 
silver G. W. STONTER 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 
Written by Hand. By West 
Uno. fd, 

Mr. Aubrey West has made two original contribu- 
tions to the study of He Is first 
to call attention to the fact that calligraphy is a minor 
art within the reach of all who can afford pen, int 
paper He is, could the 
of the calligraphic revival which 
has been confined to the select and bo 
A plain business man, who stumbled with surprisc 
a book of Mr. Alfred Fairbank’s, 
he has experienced the creative satisfactions, the modest 
raptures, of transforming a nondescript hand into one 
though perhaps a trifle mannered and Gothic 
the most beholder 
and experience 
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handwriting the 


one say, first populariser 


up to the presen 


fev 


ykish 


two years ago, on 


which 
for some tastes—ts 
Enchanted by his 
Mr. West then set converting the 
with the most exemplary zeal, and in his cagerness 
produced his second piece of useful originality Phis 
was to persuade the fountain-pen manufacturers 
make a nib which fulfilled the functions of the letter- 
ing hand-cut quill. Nobody 
going to learn an elegant italic chancery hand if one 
has to stop every few minutes to “ mend a pen”: 
a suitable nib in a fountain-pen was the solution, and 
Mr. West badgered cntil he one. He ther 
attacked ink, and succeeded in producing a dead black 
manuscript ink which will flow in a fountain 
Having done all this, Mr. West found himself. still 
burning zeal: he longed to share 
his discoveries and his pleasures with the next man 


envy of 
own discovery 


about heathen 
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Che best way to do this is to write a simple beok of f her matter is derived; her stvle, again, is lucid Tob-cha 

modest price, which everyone ¢ buy ; and this 1s) enough, but muted and dull. There is indeed litth is low 

exactly what he has done. ‘There bave been more here that is likely to inflame the imagination, or even 

comprehensive accounts of the history of handwriting to convince one that the author has any profound 

and more ambitious (and expensive) volumes by ott enthusiasm for her sul a ‘ t 
people are already in preparation: but Wrirren ? fourteen 1s n " ary guarantec 
Hand has the merit of being practical and cheap, The Young Wage-Earner. By THomas Ferguson OF Of character . concluc 
and js spreading the gospel in a great many virgi and JAMrs CUNNISON \ i &s. 6d Repo: te elt ousing 


fields, which ju vha re autl intended 
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The value of social reses in no sense diminis ‘ 
1 gest 
fully 


the\ 


conclusions 
Nelson’s Band of Brothers. B UDOVI NNEDY Lesswo It tifies social act n place of 
Odhams Pre l¢ vringing ands Yn ould guess, perhaps, that 
Nelson's saga, like those of the leg Iceland ibout one be e. leaving school at fourteen, i readably 
heroes, thrives by cot nt repetition. Year by yee at seventeen l top-£4] job (perhaps his ere - 
the spell on his devotees is cast afresh, by chanting h or sixth © idea of setthng down; tha = 
out loud the tale of St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhage i \ lever been to evening classes and ‘ 
and Trafalgar. Mr. Kennedy follows in the wake ot in two have nev been to church. But this Arran with Camera and Sketchbook. 
a flect of predecessors; but his account of the las lasgow survey tor the Nufficld Foundation gives Firsore. Ha I* 
ten hero years of Nelsoi lite as enriched wit re significant facts than these Although, tor Arr 
biographical sketches jourteen of the sea-captain example, boys from overcrowded slums are k glens 


who had a share in these victories The famous healthy than bo 


vs from “* good working-class hom« from Gla idle 

band of brothers ” was only to be seen at its be th tay away | from their work because they hay, nd rock br tr 
when braced together in face of the enemy Mr nowhere to be comfortably l—and they are not morc part in any number of topographi 
Kennedy's research indicates that at more leisurely linquent until after they leave school. It will be a books, | ot, for a long u 
moments jealousy was as common among them as 1 surpr to many teachers that four-fifths of the 1,34¢ itself. Now « s Mr. Firsott—wh« 
usual in family circle Most of them were pox ay it with in the Report left school kwowiy gather fent—with enthusiasn 
younger sons of country gentlemen, who could n he ki of jobs they anted—and that two-third old Arrat 1 ‘ ‘ f{ interes 1 eX 


{ although, for boys, jt visitor nda to take good pictures, wh 


afford to be magnanimous where their carcers were manual 
stake Nelson’s solicitude for his naval family w: brings in 1 money than unskiHed labouring prospect ) ips, and to sketch a moth, a megi 
positively maternal. ‘“ My darling children,” h 


would call them in an access of motherly affection 





and a word of reproach from him would bring tear 


A the A weather-beaten sare The bean = THE EYES OF THE p F O p [ E ; S 
subordinates drifted, would seem Test strange if the ff) WORLD ARE ON 


extraordinary femimine clement in Nelson wer 


recognised Under emotional stress he invariably 


1 like a temperamental! prima donna But it about the latest develop 
becomes obvious cnough when Lady Hamilten burst 


upon the scene. The captains react as sheepishly t nents in this country ? 


the unwelcome visit : r had sudde 


Are you kept informed 


been caught out in y amour, which t 
not face 
Of all the captain c 
was the only one to approach 

Nowadays that position is invidiou 
pious biographers have to decry his ability in 
to keep their hero inviolat is pedestal 
futile attack on Santa Cr vhich Nelson | 
arm, all the credit shou to | bridge ai 
to Nelson, t Kennedy ts not 
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in turning 
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from unpublished sources but, as a work of schol 


ok contains much valuable material gather 
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One of the most 
interesting 


pias . ' » Collet's Subscription Department, 40, Gt. Russell St., London, W.¢ 
Elizabethan Lyrics. By CaTHrrine Ini j } oc an | enclose months subscription to PEOPLE'S CHINA. 
Windus, 21s. ‘f ‘ 
Elizabethan lyric writing was the product of highly for = 1952 NAME 
conscious artsts, rather than the untutored crying of penwing oF 
a nest of singing birds. ‘To isolate the specia! quality 


for future reference, is impaired by the worthk 


of its index. 


ADDRESS 
coupon NOW 
post) 
of the finer lyric poets of the time, Mrs. Ing begins (NS) 
by scrutinising Renaissance notions of metre the 
theoretical systems of Puttenham, King James and 
Campion, devoting, in the process, a useful chapter to) =—- A @ @@O 6242222244642 224444646464464646464646464020- 9 
equivalcnt terms in Elizabethan and modern prosody . : 
With verse in general, the lyric showed the influence Out next Friday 4 New Weekly 
of visual thinking, for example submissiveness to the 
coun kwcrmcceee: § ~~ JEWISH OBSERVER 
Mrs. Ing is perhaps too brief: only Campion is dealt 
with in detail an obvious choice in view of his and 
intimate connection with rhymed lyric and its accom 
panying music. His work in classical metres i MIDDI E EAST R EVIEW 
uniquely successful because of its acute reliance on r) 
the natural rhythms of English. These quantitative 3 ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
poems can, in fact, be scanned accentually. In the Factual, survey of politics, economics and culture in the Middle East 
second half Mrs. Ing discusses the relation in detail : 
between Elizabethan lyric and music, concludin : Editor 
‘ 


an examination of individual poems from Jor ‘ 
Campion and Donne, and noting the psychologic JON KIMCHE 


utility of the songs in Shakespeare's drama 


; 2 mage ry I y— 6d. 
The publishers’ claim, though, that Mr Ing’s + pages Every Frida rd 


book places “ all students and amateurs of English Available from any newsagent or from the publishers 
poetry in her debt” can hardly be maintained. Onl! 


the most remorse student will be likely to endure 140, Salisbury Square House, E.C.4 


until the end. While her conclusions are sound, most WVUVGTVTVVTVe wesw seo vwywseeer ee sy eer eere 4 
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or a rock-crystal, He has pressed through the surfla becn ficst-year stuff in the days when Gilles de Rai of Mordaunt Wit, several Digressions, Charge 

holiday charm in search of the essential, enduring “as Rector We were glad, however, to have D. R Counter Charges in equal proportion, one packet 
Lies, and a sprig of Half-truths. Mux well and st 

formations, the island's real cconomic basis ton, who “tormulates flying regulations tor witche into a broth of Invective for an unconscionable time . 


characteristics of Arran Prehistoric monuments Peddy’s note on the Director of Necromantic Naviga 
it imports visitors and bread, exports its laundry and in liaison with the Air and Civil Aviation Ministrie Should the mess not come to a boil, fan the fame in | 
potatoes) are all brought into the picture along with and is chairman of the Bare Mountains Conservanc with an Iii Wind The whole fabrication then should certs 

: ‘ ten 
Robert the Bruce, the old tweed mill at Lamlash, the Board”; Alan Wharam’s information about cauldron be removed carefully, far from reality, and read in a effec 


f clectro-brooms; the conclusion high voice reeking with Innuendo ! 


new creamery near Kildonan, the pyrites workings Wrights and makers of 
up Glen Sannox, the fuchsias and the deer of E. L. Moor’s mechanical curse—** Carbon exhaust i from the Reductio ad Absurdum (Poitter’ 
Information is not segregated from description outlet bar, FDOC YAWHGIH ARBEZ TLAH!’ revi dition) may be added and the Diatribe 
acquired in the course of Mr. Firsoff’s walk ome instances from the Index Maleficus of R. J. P ides th the intoning of A a 
island He is indetatigable in energy and Hewison, viz aieni . ilse Ho 
heraft, 1951 


to follow his routes one would need to be a Areas, Over-witched: equalisation arrangements . 
fair clunber ; to follow his narrative one needs a Broomstick e Apparatus, obsolete H. H. Bow 
toughness too, an ability to In one Familiar Allowance see Hlfare State Charm } . nising 
ide phrases like the autumn had spread chry Fertility, how to induce in one’s enemie beam 
mum-tinted rugs "’ or * the wind ruftled the old 
wken with a hasty hand.” Mr. Firsotf's prose lag 
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And others from that of Granville Garley: th purp is observed in D. Nache 


servation, and accurat ription Oile of Adder, National Health Service mentary Exorciome (California edition 
Imen 1 cky: Schedule / Ri : peedy execution of it, the suspe shot 
too often fades into lush verbiage and easy sentiment Omen unk ' hedule A forn Pp on of 1 le suspect sh ld 
than hill Regrets Visits from the police iny idealist, an atomic scientist or at least 
Lihat tit 
Sabbath: Square dances for the of unimpeachable morals and modesty of 
Satan’s posterior, ways of saluting He must not be a papist priest 
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z about hills has its discipline no les 


First make an image of him and pierce 


Honourable mention to Nancy Gunter, Ferg a : } sted ' : 
leek-e \ ith B. B. Aris, D. Stewart, Joyc bnson, Anne Kelly, "CCCs: nals, awis or other pointed implemen 
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, : , ind 10s. 6d. each to C. H. Bailey and Lakon ss 
*t by Naomi Lewis Si, : piers times this incantation 
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it bas been suggested that there ts too much rude If success has eluded you. examine, first of all, your Hammer take and tormentil 
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‘ . en os Nal over th 1 1 t 1 take 
RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,142  heedoo in smoke pa P ete nrg 
. 2. Political ambition: e.¢., to become a Member of he face vigorously with small cir 
_ a A. G. Rachels Parliament, to serve your King and to foster th Make a little muslin bag and put 
Prizes are offered for an extract or extracts from) American relationship. Assemble the symbols M.P t > it in the hot water and work 
‘ Contemporary Manual of Witchcraft in verse or GR. U.S.A. Rearranged you discover GRAMPUS ip two pieces of lint round the 
prose (Maximum 10 lines verse or 150 words prose (kinds 


mosities, the influence is personal. Write the symbols 


of blowing and spouting cetaceans: Oxford fingers of each hand, and squeeze 
‘ . yi de 1e le . Spread a night-cream lightly over 

Keport by A. G. Rochelle Dictionary Perforate the letters on Havana leaf - en 
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hoped for some really up-to-date professional material, On the Obscuring of Important [ssite Witt Cover “crow’s-feet” ind 
tor even since the time of our own egrotat from the nate crics of Shame and Order, advance to the centr smoothing a foundation cream 
College of Necromancy, advance in research must of the floor here secure the Heart of a Pre there is an even surface 
have been considerable. Yet many of the extract conceived Notion and prepare an infusion of Trivia Fasten the evelashes secu 
ubmittes, love-philtres and such, must have which shall consist of a pinch of Calumny and one brows with a fine, firm line 
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Great care should be taken when applying the played in the first of all Hastenzs tournaments. (22) P-R3 t Miucses 
mouth. When doing this, purse the lips and say He has probably won more brilliancy prizes than any Q-K8 etc. Bhi sO Mo A 
“Q.” and then say “X.” C. H. BAILEY body, and he has certainly been the most prolific and) much pra t the tit 


Although the advanced practitioner will require SUCcessful chess author of the last sixty years. He is none less than Emanue! 
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ne ¢ 


in honours degree and a Government appointment, Wilting a book now, and one of his few concessions to Lasker. A fey iter, ina | 
certain spells and incantations can be used with telling old age seems to be this that his daily swim in Hamp simultaneou p mance a 
effect by the tyro. Here are a few: = stead Heath has recently been Mies« nat ueved a |i 
1. To freeze the heart of an esthete : Make plastic restricted to late spring and spectacular win in ¢ pos 
t@ summer ro pick a game tion. By finding how he did it | 
i t Or two from so great a collec competitor ’ in 4 laddct 
ton is truly a ca of en points As for ’ wy 
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images of his household gods, chanting 
Polystyrene! Polymeth’yl—meth’acrylate! | 

Polyvi'nyl-chloride and a’cctate! 

To fly by meht: ' 
B.O.A.C. and B.E.A } me of his own favourites, a 
Cut your rates till break of day. | 4 4 position reached = against 
To fly faster % an | Mason (Black) at Monte 
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Reheat! Ramjet! Athodyd! Rocketry! (5 = Se arlo, 1901. Obviously, the 


25 move could not be 


Mach wave! Shock wave! Supersonic tech B sacrifice offered on the 
nology! accepted because of the threat of R x Kt, followed by 

To make things disappear : QxP Note the devious route by which, 

Amatol! Trinitrotoluene ! quently, Mieses takes his Q into decisive 


Uranium! Plutonium! Hydrogene! 5) B-R6é ch! K-RB2 33) O-Ob6! 


To comure a fellow-traveller ») Kt-B5 Kt x Kt 4)QxP 
Hush-hush. Top Secret! Security drive 7) KtPx Kt R-QKul )BxB 
Harwell! Cherwell! M.1.5! 28) R-B3 Q-Ki4 %o)RxP 
LAKON 29) Q-Ki!! QKt 37) R-KB7 
3) R-QI QR-K1 38) Q x ORP A addicts will ree that the 
Q-RI!  -K-Q! 30) R-QKt7 resis though none too diicult 
Q-R2 PxP © pois respectively 
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e ve won b esen 
Some time this month Jaques Mieses w he game won by M 


He wouldn't tell me the day, but 

February. He prefers to talk of his boyhood in P-K4 P-Q4 Px Kt P-K3 REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Leipzig where he liked to listen to people who saw rar QxP P-K4 R-O 1? 

the great Napoleon enter city—eye-witness Kt-QB3 Q-QR4 P-QR3 Kt-Kt5 : ’ 

much younger than now i He was over 70 when 4) P-Q4 Ki-KB R-B3 Q-KKu4 

Hitler had come and made him seek a new home in B-QB4 Kt-B3 7) Kt-Q! Q-Q1 

this country ; he was over 80 when Hitler had gone and KKit-K2 B-K3! ! 3 Q-Kt4 


on a brief visit to his native land, Al/tnerster Mieses B-Q3 0-0-0 ! 4 B-Q3 


' know it i chier at Petersburg 1900 


4) By 
could go on a triumphant tour of simultaneous 0-O B-B4 ; BR 
performances just as he used to do half a century 9) B-K3 Bx B 
- xB . Many competi tumped | 
earlier. He was 74 when at Margate he won Ist prize 10) Qx B Kt-QKt5 more failed t nal subtk 
scoring 94 of 11, he was 80 when he won the brillianey i Q BA Kt x BP I R r shared by D. 1 shen, R. Harn 
prize at Hastings, precisely fifty years after he had 12) QR-BI Kix B 2 ‘ c A. J. Rovcroft 
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BURSARIES 


Firs ROFT. Residential College for W ork- 
ing Men. Bursaries 1952-53. The Pir 
croft Committee are able to offer six bursaries 
(£60-£120) for a one year's course of study 
in Economics, Politics, History, International 
Relations, Social Studies, English Language 
and Literature, etc., for the year beginning 
September 27, 1952 Copies of the pros 
pectus and application forms can be obtained 
from the Warden, Fircroft College, Bourne 
ville, Birmingham, 30. 
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